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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION  wishes  to  place  on  record  its 
srreat  sense  of  oblisation  to  the  H*onourable  E.  C.  Drury,  Premier  of  Ontario, 
for  his  sympathetic  attitude  towards  the  work  of  the  Council,  as  evidenced 
by  the  invitation  issued  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Ontario  for  jthe 
meeting;  which  is  the  subject  of  this  report.  That  such  a  meeting  was  made  possible 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  his  cordial  support  and  that  of  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education,  in  the  persons  of  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Grant.  Minister  of  Education  and  of 
his  Deputy,  Dr.  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun. 

The  occasion  itself  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  since  it  was  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  Dominion  that  the  political  and  adminis- 
trative heads  of  Education  in  each  iProvince  had  met  officially  to  discuss  the  specific 
subject  of  the  Agenda.  The  results  of  the  gathering  more  than  justified  the  hopes 
of  the  Council,  since,  above  all  things,  it  clearly  marked  a  step  forward  in  co-operation 
in  Education. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  Quebec  and  unanimously  passed  by  the  Conference, 
confirming  the  attitude  of  all  Provinces,  was  in  itself  a  united  challenge  against  any 
attempt  which  might  be  made  to  infringe  upon  the  Provinces'  autonomy  in  the 
administration  of  Education.  Such  a  resolution  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
Council's  attitude  on  this  subject.  Co-operation  for  the  common  good  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  spirit  of  a  sense  of  oneness  from  Coast  to  Coast,  provides  no 
ground  for  fear  of  centralization.  Co-operation  is  indeed  a  safeguard  against  cen- 
tralization, since  if  it  inspires  not  only  the  Departments  of  Education,  but  every 
agency  at  work  shaping  the  national  destiny,  the  argument  for  centralization  must 
prove  without  foundation.  The  common  support  of  all  Provinces  to  this  resolution 
introduced  a  most  hopeful  unanimity  into  the  proceedings.  It  demonstrated  that 
interference  in  Education  would  not  be  tolerated  by  a  single  Province.  There  is  no 
occasion,  therefore,  for  any  one  Province  to  be  at  all  exercised  on  this  point.  This 
assurance  of  one  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  Departments  might  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  Conference,  since  in  the  proposals  put  forward 
inter-provincial  co-operation  alone  is  urged.  In  the  Council's  statement  and 
in  its  programme  can  be  found  no  suggestion  that  centralization  is  advocated. 

The  meeting,  however,  went  further  and  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  that 
the  Provinces  in  agreement  with  the  proiwsed  Bureau  or  Educational  clearing-house 
under  joint  provincial  control,  appoint  a  representative  to  a  Committee  which  would 
further  examine  the  question  and  submit  its  findings  at  a  later  date.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  General  Secretary  of  the  Council,  who  also  acted  as  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  was  empowered  to  act  as  the  medium  of  correspondence. 

These  two  resolutions  may  be  regarded  as  forming  the  more  tangible  results  of 
the  gathering.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  they  are  the  more  important,  since  the 
occasion  in  itself  provided  for  the  freest  interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions  between 
the  representatives  of  the  different  Provinces.  The  problems  of  Education  were 
discussed,  not  only  from  a  provincial  point  of  view,  but  as  a  mattCT  of  vital  concern 
to  the  entire  nation. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Government  and  of  private  individuals  provided  oppor- 
tunities for  friendly  intercourse  which  cannot  fail  to  do  much  to  lessen  distances 
and  enhance  that  spirit  of  understanding,  without  which  no  people  can  march  towards 
unity  and  fullness  of  life. 
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ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME 


Hon.  Mr.  Grant,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  Ontario,  acting  as  Chairman,  in- 
troduced the  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  Premier 
of  Ontario. 

The  Premier,  who  was  received  with 
applause,  said:  Mr.  Minister,  Ministers 
and  Deputies  of  the  Canadian  Provinces, 
it  is  with  the  very  greatest  pleasure  I 
play  the  part  of  official  host  to  this 
gathering  on  behalf  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  This  gathering,  as  you  know,  is 
called  at  the  suggestion  and  initiative  of 
the  National  Council  of  Education,  and 
the  desire  behind  it  is  not,  perhaps,  that 
anything  tangible  in  the  way  of  united 
action  or  resolutions  should  result.  In 
fact,  we  are  here  representing  various 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  all 
jealous  of  our  Provincial  rights;  each  of 
us  with  our  own  problems  to  solve;  and 
it  would  perhaps  be  expecting  too  much, 
and  perhaps  would  not  be  desirable,  that 
this  meeting  should  eventuate  in  the  lay- 
ing down  of  any  policy  which  would  be 
applied  to  all  the  Provinces.  I  think  it 
is  perhaps  best  that  each  Province  should 
continue  to  deal  on  its  own  responsibility 
with  its  own  educational  questions. 

Neither  are  you  called  here  that  we 
might  trot  out  our  own  educational  sys- 
tem in  front  of  you  and  glorify  it  and  be 
elated  over  it,  for  practically  we  have 
nothing  to  be  elated  about.  We  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  have  unsolved  edu- 
cational problems,  as  great,  I  take  it,  as 
are  found  in  any  Province  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  We  are  here  very 
liumbly  to  learn  what  we  can  By  inter- 
change of  ideas;  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  our  problems  are  tremendous,  from 
the  University — represented  here  by  Sir 
Robert  Falconer — ^with  its  great  needs, 
which  we  are  perhaps  not  able  to  meet 
as  adequately  as  the  Board  of  Governors 
think  we  should  meet  them,  down  to  our 
rural  schools,  which  probably  are  not 
what  we  would  wish  them  to  be.  We  are 
faced  in  this  Province,  as  you  all  are,  by 


the  necessity  of  raising  money  to  carry 
on  our  work.  I  take  it  that  this  is  your 
chief  problem — except  Quebec,  who,  I 
understand,  has  her  coffers  full  and  over- 
flowing, and  can  do  wihat  she  likes.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  in  the  happy  condition 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  will  eventu- 
ate from  this  discussion.  I  hope  it  will 
be  free  and  full.  I  think  the  National 
Council  of  Education  which  prepared  the 
agenda  should  be  in  a  position  to  make 
suggestions,  but  the  aim  and  hope  of 
ihose  who  called  this  Conference  is,  that, 
from  the  interchange  of  views  upon  the 
questions  affecting  education  in  the 
various  Provinces,  we  may  learn  from 
each  other,  and  by  the  interchange  of 
ideas  get  light  on  the  problems  each 
Province  must  take  up  and  develop  in 
its  own  system.  It  is  not  intended  to  put 
any  uniform  system  of  education  over 
the  whole  Dominion.  This  would  not  be 
desirable.  I  hope  the  Conference  will  be 
very  free  in  discussion,  and  very  frank, 
for,  with  freedom  and  frankness,  I  be- 
lieve much  good  must  result  to  the  edu- 
cational systems  represented.  I  can  as- 
sure you,  one  and  all,  that  Ontario  is  as 
anxious  to  learn  from  your  experiences, 
as  perhaps  you  are  anxious  to  learn  from 
the  experiences  of  Ontario  and  of  each 
other. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  all  I 
can  say.  It  is  not  a  matter  to  make  any 
great  speech  upon,  or  set  out  any  policy. 
It  is  rather  a  matter  of  welcoming  the 
delegates  and  extending  to  them  the  hos- 
pitality of  Toronto  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  greeting  each  of  them,  and 
inviting  them  to  a  free  and  full  discuss- 
ion of  educational  problems  at  this  Con- 
vention. I  think  this  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
(Applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  David;  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  it  happens  that  probably  the 
youngest  around  this  table  is  called  upon 
to  thank,  very  sincerely,  the  Premier  of 
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Ontario  for  his  words  of  welcome.  The 
honour,  however,  is  not  due  to  the  man, 
but  to  the  Province,  which  is  the  oldest 
in  Canada.  Sir,  I  am  very  sure  that  all 
the  guests  and  Deputy  Ministers  of  the 
different  provinces  were  very  glad  to 
hear  you  make  that  declaration  of  prin- 
ciple— "that  as  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned it  is  and  must  remain  within  the 
bounds  and  jurisdiction  of  the  different 
provincial  authorities."  We  have  all  often 
heard,  and  I  have  often  said  that  the 
c'uccess  of  a  country  depends  on  mat- 
ters of  education  and  religion.  Any  coun- 
try or  people  that  applies  itselT  and 
reaches  sudh  a  summit  as  leaves  nothing 
else  for  it  to  do,  is  bound,  very  quickly 
to  decline.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
summit  in  education;  there  is  always 
something  to  be  done.  This  is  the  reason 
why,  Mr.  Premier,  although  we  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  our  system  in  the  old 
Province,  we  believe  that  in  communion 
with  tiie  men  we  can  meet  from  the  other 
Provinces  we  can  learn  something  for 
the  good  of  our  old  Province,  and  prob- 
ably sometimes — not  very  often — say 
things  that  will  not  do  any  harm  to  the 
ether  Provinces  of  Canada.  (Hear,  hear 
and  applause.)  It  is  true,  Mr.  Premier, 
that  our  coffers  are  filled  with  money; 
but  what  would  Quebec  be  if  the  money 
was  not  used  with  good  sense?  That  is 
why  we  first  looked  around  at  the  needs 
of  education  two  years  ago,  and  decided 
that  in  our  Province — and  in  saying  this 
I  pray,  you,  Mr.  Premier,  and  gentlemen, 
to  see  absolutely  no  boasting  in  this  state- 
ment— we  would  not  ask  the  authorities 
of  the  different  colleges  that  came  to  us 
of  what  race  and  religion  they  were.  We 
have  three  Universities,  one  English- 
Protestant,  and  two  French-Roman  Cath- 
olic. Each  of  theim  was  placed  on  the 
same  basis,  and  obtained  assistance  from 
us.  Our  secondary  education  is  the  only 
part  of  the  system  that  furnishes  teach- 
ers. We  decided  to  give  to  every  one  of 
our  classical  colleges  a  donation  of  $10,- 
000  a  year.  We  gave  to  the  Protestant 
communities  $40,000  a  year,  although 
this  is  absolutely  out  of  proportion  to  our 
English-Protestant  population.  This  is 
merely  to  show,  Sir,  that  not  only  are  our 
coffers  filled  with  money,  but  our  minds 
are  filled  with  the  desire  for  harmony 
and  tolerance,  and  our  heart  always  filled 


with  the  greatest  sympathy  for  all 
creeds,  for  all  races,  and  for  all  religions. 
(Applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Baker  (Alberta) :  I  am 
asked  to  say  a  word  from  the  West  in 
answer  to  the  words  of  welcome  to  wMch 
we  have  listened.  We  from  the  West  ap- 
preciate this  call  to  Ontario  to  meet  with 
the  Provinces  from  the  east  and  centre 
and  discuss  our  common  problems.  As 
already  indicated,  we  have  each  our  indi- 
vidual problems.  I  need  not  state  what 
are  the  main  problems  in  Alberta  at  this 
time,  but  we  have  to  work  alone,  for  our 
individual  problem  is  going  to  remain 
our  problem,  and  I  think  every  Province 
will  have  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
In  education,  as  in  almost  everything 
else,  the  homely  old  adage  applies — that 
every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 
There  is  one  thing  I  notice  in  Alberta, 
and  I  expect  it  is  true  in  the  other  Pro- 
vinces: It  seems  to  me  there  is  an  in- 
creasing hunger  and  thirst  on  the  part  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  for  better  educa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  sim- 
ply my  own  impression,  but  I  think  it 
represents  a  real  feeling.  There  is  a 
great  demand  throughout  the  whole  of 
our  country  for  better  schools;  and  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  privi- 
leges of  secondary  education — more  than 
there  was  ten  years  ago.  Our  greatest 
problem  in  Alberta  is  not  the  racdal 
problem,  the  creed  problem,  or  the 
problem  of  getting  people  to  want 
education  for  their  children.  Our 
greatest  problem  is  to  find  means  to 
meet  the  demand  for  schools.  We  are 
spread  out  over  such  a  vast  area  that  our 
problem  is  to  finance  schools  for  little 
groups  of  children  in  communities  which 
are  still  pioneering,  and  where  frequently 
the  total  amount  of  production  within  a 
whole  district  would  be  scarcely  enough 
to  run  the  school  even  if  the  whole  of 
such  production  were  applied  to  school 
purposes.  This  is  our  problem.  But  I 
am  already  ibeginning  to  do  what  I  set 
out  not  to  do,  namely,  to  unload  our  diffi- 
culties upn  you.  We  have  come  to  dis- 
cuss with  you — with  freedom,  as  the  Pre- 
mier said — and  in  a  spirit  of  frank  co- 
operation, to  see  if  we  can  do  anything 
for  the  common  cause  of  education.  We 
appreciate  the  kind  words  of  the  Pre- 
mier  of  Ontario,   and   reciprocate  what 
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has  been  said  by  the  representative  of 
Quebec.     (Applause.) 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN. 

Hon  Mr.  Grant  (Chairman) :  Gentle- 
men, I  scarcely  know  my  own  proper 
position  here  yet,  but  according  to  the 
agenda  the  next  order  is  discussion  of 
procedure  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Chairman  and  Secretary.  I  would  ask 
you  now  to  proceed  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Chairman  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  David  :  With  your  kind  per- 
mission I  would  suggest  that  Hon.  Mr. 
Grant,  Minister  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  be  appointed  the 
Chairman  of  this  Congress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  put  and  agreed  to  amid  ap- 
plause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grant:  Mr.  Premier,  Hon. 
Mr.  David,  and  gentlemen:  as  you  can 
understand,  I  would  have  preferred  an- 
other selection.  However,  I  am  only  too 
pleased  to  give  what  services  I  can  to 
this  gathering  throughout  the  days  you 
are  here.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
confidence  you  have  placed  in  me  in  ask- 
ing me  to  be  your  Chairman.  T  know 
that  at  this  time  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  any  lengthy  remarks  is  required  of 
me,  and  I  will  ask  you  now  to  appoint  a 
Secretary. 

Appointment  op  Secretary. 

Dr.  Parmalee  (Quebec) :  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Secretary  be  an  Ontario 
man — a  Toronto  man,  in  fact — ^but  inas- 
much as  you  Ontario  people  can  make  a 
better  choice,  I  think  you  yourselves 
should  select  the  Secretary. 

Dr.  Waugh  (Ontario)  :  I  wonder  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  ask  Major  Ney  to 
act  as  Secretary,  as  he  is  Secretary  of 
the  National  Council? 

The  Chairman:  I  think  Major  Ney 
would  be  the  man  to  hold  the  position. 
Is  it  your  wish  that  Major  Ney  sJiould 
act  as  Secretary? 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  Major  Ney  expressing  his 
willingness  to  act  as  Secretary,  and  was 
thereupon  unanimously  appointed. 

The  Chairman  :  I  will  now  call  on  Sir 
Robert  Falconer. 


Canadian  Bureau  of  Education. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  Mr.  Chairman, 
Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  asked  this  morning,  along  with  Dr. 
Cody,  to  tell  you  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  what  the 
Council  of  Education  had  in  view  in  ar- 
ranging this  gathering.  I  have  been 
asked  to  speak  on  the  educational  advan- 
tages that  might  accrue  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  such  as  suggested 
by  the  Council  of  Education.  This  I 
presume  will  be  one  of  the  chief  objects 
for  discussion  during  the  two  days  you 
are  here. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation will  regard  it,  as  in  itself,  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance  for  the 
Dominion  that  such  a  gathering  as  this 
has  been  arranged  for  and  has  now  been 
brought  to  pass — that  Ministers  and 
Deputy  Ministers  from  various  Provinces 
should  come  together  and  hold  converse 
and  endeavour  to  understand  their  prob- 
lems by  this  mutual  converse.  This  in 
itself  is  a  fact  of  great  importance;  and, 
altogether  apart  from  any  concrete  sug- 
gestion such  as  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau,  I  am  sure  those  whom  we  repre- 
sent will  congratulate  themselves  that 
this  meeting  is  now  being  held. 

In  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
Bureau,  I  am  sure  the  National  Council 
of  Education  would,  in  the  first  place,  de- 
sire to  guard  against  two  ideas  which,  if 
they  were  entertained,  would  prejudice 
the  whole  scheme. 

The  first  is,  that,  in  suggesting  the 
Bureau,  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion has  not  any  desire  or  expectation  of 
this  being  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Ottawa  under  Dominion 
control.  I  think  this  idea  should  be  at 
once  removed  from  the  minds  of  any 
who  are  here  if,  perchance,  it  should  have 
found  lodgment.  The  National  Council 
of  Education  would  be  deemed  very  un- 
worthy of  support  if  it  were  not 
sufficiently  apprised  of  the  variety  of 
opinion  in  this  Dominion,  and  if  it  did 
not  realize  that  the  establishment  of  such 
an  official  Bureau  at  Ottawa  is  quite  out 
of  the  question.  So  this,  I  think,  may  be 
dismissed. 
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Tihe  second  idea  which  would  damage 
the  proposal  is  that  if  such  a  Bureau 
were  established  it  should  in  any  way 
meddle  in  the  educational  policies  of  the 
Provinces,  or  presume  to  give  sugges- 
tions to  the  various  Provinces.  This  is 
as  far  from  the  minds  of  the  proposers 
as  the  first  idea.  Expression  has  already 
been  given  to  this  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  David, 
and  first  by  you  as  Prime  Minister,  I 
think,  also  by  Hon.  Mr.  Baker— and  it 
is  obvious  that  it  would  be  an  impertin- 
ence for  any  body  of  citizens  to  suppose 
a  Bureau  could  be  established  which 
would  undertake  to  give  advice  to  various 
Provinces  as  to  how  they  are  to  run  their 
educational  aff-airs. 

iSuch  a  Bureau,  then,  if  established, 
must  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  absolute  freedom  from  either  of  the 
two  suggestions  I  have  made.  But  there 
is  a  large  field  beyond  any  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  it  is  in  order  to 
meet  tnese  needs  that  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Education  has  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Bureau. 

Those  who  are  most  interested  in  edu- 
cation to-day  realize  the  situation,  and  I 
must  say  the  confusion,  that  exists  all 
over  the  world.  You  can  not  take  up 
any  paper  from  Europe — at  any  rate 
from  the  parts  of  Europe  that  I  know — 
dealing  with  education,  without  realiz- 
ing that  to-day  theories  of  education  of 
all  sorts  are  in  conflict  with  one  another. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  circulated  educational  paper 
in  Britain  at  the  present  time,  the  Edu- 
cational Supplement  to  the  London 
Times,  which  comes  out  every  week.  As 
you  follow  this  Educational  Supplement 
you  must  realize  that  people  are  in  a 
state,  if  not  of  confusion,  at  any  rate  of 
uncertainty,  and  of  dissatisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are.  I  suppose  this  is  a 
condition  which  will  always  last;  in  fact, 
progress  depends  somewhat  upon  an  at- 
titude of  dissatisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are.  I  think,  as  I  have  followed  the 
discussion  in  the  last  few  years,  that  to- 
day— particularly  in  this  reconstruction 
period — there  is  more  earnest  discussion 
as  to  improved  methods  in  education  than 
there  has  been  within  my  memory.  This 
is  apparent  in  all  branches  of  education. 
It  so  happens  that  on  Saturday  I  was  is 
Buffalo  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new 


President  of  the  University  of  Buffalo, 
which  is  now  taking  a  new  lease  of  life. 
This  gentleman,  Dr.  Capen,  had  been 
Secretary  for  many  years  to  the  Educa- 
tional Board,  a  private  institution  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  are  few  men 
better  acquainted  with  the  educational 
systems  in  the  United  States  than  Dr. 
Capen.  His  own  inaugural  address  on 
Saturday  morning  was  concerned  with 
the  condition  in  which  he  saw  education 
in  the  United  States  to-day.  I  came 
away,  not  with  the  feeling  of  congratu- 
lating ourselves  as  Canadians  on  what  we 
have  done,  but  with  the  feeling  that  from 
what  Dr.  Capen  said,  things  are  not 
quite  so  bad  with  us  as  they  are  over  the 
border.  But  I  could  also  see,  from  his 
remarks,  there  are  dangers  in  higher 
education  that  we,  in  Canada,  have  to 
avoid,  dangers  which  are  perhaps  more 
fully  developed  in  the  United  States  than 
they  are  with  us.  I  could  see  also — ^in 
fact,  he  definitely  stated — that  part  of 
the  difficulty  in  higher  education  is 
based  on  the  condition  of  the  secondary 
education  and  the  primary  education  in 
the  United  States.  Education  is  one 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  on  this  continent 
we  are  facing  problems  which  are  becom- 
ing more  insistent  with  the  varied  de- 
mands to  which  Hon.  Mr.  Baker  referred, 
and  which  are  .being  made  upon  every 
Province.  The  idea  has  been  very  wide- 
ly spread  that  the  hope  of  the  future  in 
reconstruction  depends  upon  education, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  those  of  us  who 
are  interested  in  education  would  wish 
in  any  way  to  challenge  this  view. 

Now,  it  is  because  there  is  such  a  var- 
iety of  opinion  to-day,  because  people  all 
the  world  over  are  feeling  their  way, 
groping  in  many  cases,  that  we  want  in 
Canada  some  centre  where  the  last  in- 
formation can  .be  received,  directly  and 
accurately,  with  regard  to  new  phases 
of  educational  activities.  There  should 
be  some  centre  where  we  could  have  alert 
Canadians  watching  the  whole  field,  who 
can  tell  our  people  how,  and  in  what  di- 
rection, the  world  is  moving  education- 
ally. Not  that  these  people  should  force 
their  ideas  upon  the  various  Provinces, 
but  that  the  Provinces  should  be  able  at 
once  to  find  how  these  problems  are  be- 
ing solved  elsewhere,  and  possibly,  how 
they  might  be  solved,  or  what  new  phases 
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Ihey  might  take  on,  in  view  of  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  are  expressing 
themselves  in  our  Canadian  life.  I  am 
£ure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  in 
Canada  we  have  already  found  and 
worked  out  an  individuality  of  our  own 
in  our  educational  systems,  and  this  we 
would  not  have  changed- — I  mean' chang- 
ed radically.  The  change,  if  change  at 
all,  must  come  gradually.  Those  of  you 
who  know  the  Universities  of  Canada  can 
realize  how  different  they  are  from  the 
Universities  of  Europe  and  the  Univer- 
sities of  the  United  States.  We  are 
going  our  own  way,  and  yet  the  under- 
lying problems  of  education,  though  they 
take  on  their  own  local  aspects,  are  fun- 
damentally the  same  everywhere.  What 
we  have  to  know,  is,  where  we  can  get 
the  best  information  on  these  problems; 
how  the  world  is  addressing  itself  to 
these  tasks,  what  the  future  may  do,  and 
what  new  phases  may  arise  from  the  fact 
thjit  these  problems  are  being  wrought 
out  on  our  own  soil. 

Now,  it  is  because  there  is  room  for 
such  discussion,  such  exploration,  such 
investigation  in  the  whole  educational 
field,  it  is  ibecause  we  believe  there  is 
such  room,  that  this  Council  of  Educa- 
tion has  urged  the  Governments  of  the 
Provinces  to  make  feasible,  if  possible,  a 
Bureau  in  which  the  investigation  of 
such  problems  may  be  taken  up  and  con- 
ducted. 

A  iBureau  of  itself,  conducted  by  pri- 
vate citizens,  could  not  realize  the  results. 
I  can  assure  you  the  National  Council 
ha?  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  various  Pro- 
vinces. This,  as  I  say,  would  be  an  im- 
pertinence; and  the  National  Council  re- 
alizes that  its  ideas  cannot  possibly  be 
carried  out  unless  they  are  carried  out 
mainly  by  the  Departments  of  Education 
themselves.  I  do  not  know  how  far  I 
may  speak  for  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  but  personally  I  should 
hope  that  such  a  Bureau,  if  in  your  own 
wisdom  you  decide  to  establish  it,  would 
be  mainly  a  Bureau  of  Departments  of 
Education  of  the  various  Provinces ;  that 
they  would  be  the  people  chiefly  interest- 
ed, but  that  they  would  have  associated 
with  them  members  from  the  National 
Council  of  Education  who  would  ibring  to 
their  consideration     the     interests  of  a 


large  and  growing  constituency  all 
through  the  Dominion,  who  would 
strengthen  the  influence  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education  in  the  various  Pro- 
vinces. 

I  think  the  Ministers  of  Education 
here  would  agree  with  me  that  what  is 
needed  in  every  Province  is  a  more  wide- 
spread and  intelligent  view  of  education 
— a  more  widespread  interest  ih  educa- 
tion. If  the  people  understand  what 
education  is,  and  are  shown  wKat  opens 
up  in  the  future,  I  believe  they  will  not 
object  to  the  Provinces  meeting  the  edu- 
cational needs  when  they  come. 

So  this  is  the  attitude  we  submit  to 
you,  not  in  the  way  of  laying  down  our 
views,  but  asking  whether  you  will  not 
take  this  step  to  establish  such  a  Bureau 
and  allow  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation to  provide  a  means  whereby  our 
common  problems  of  education  may  be 
investigated,  and  the  people  enlightened 
in  regard  to  it;  and  so  that  your  hands 
may  be  upheld  from  time  to  time,  or  con- 
stantly upheld,  by  an  increasing  body  of 
public  opinion  rallying  to  your  support 
and  enabling  you  to  carry  out  your  pur- 
poses and  policies. 

Now,  in  establishing  such  a  Bureau 
there  is  a  certain  precedent  which  I  think 
would  guarantee  to  us  success.  I  do  not 
refer  to  what  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States.  They  have  a  simple  es- 
tablishment more  or  less  attached  to  the 
Federal  iGovernment.  But  in  Canada,  I 
think  in  the  year  1915,  an  entirely  vol- 
untary organization  was  established, 
called  the  Congress  of  Canadian  Univer- 
sities, and  every  year  since  then  we  have 
met,  as  Universities,  in  conference  for 
two  days,  usually  in  the  summer.  The 
iirst  meeting  was  in  Toronto.  We  met 
usually  in  Ottawa,  but  two  years  ago  we 
met  in  Laval.  This  last  summer  we  met 
in  Winnipeg.  Next  year  we  are  to  meet 
at  Queen's,  and  we  hope  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  bringing  to  each  meeting 
the  interest  which  comes  from  a  meeting 
in  a  new  centre,  where  we  can  learn  and 
understand  the  local  problems.  Now, 
this  Conference  of  Universities  has  in  it- 
self been  a  great  success.  There  are  no 
legislative  results  from  it.  We  do  not 
expect  one  University  to  have  any  con- 
trol over  another  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Nor  have  we  set     about     standardizing 
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things.  That  is  another  point  to  note, 
this  Bureau  does  not  intend  to  standard- 
ize. A  warning  against  that  was  set  in 
Buffalo  on  Saturday  morning  by  Dr. 
Capen  and  by  Dr.  Farwell,  of  Cornell 
University — a  warning  to  Americans 
against  standardization,  of  which  they 
liave  rather  too  much  in  their  various 
Universities.  Now,  standardization 
never  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  in 
our  University  Conferences.  We  have 
not  even  found  a  common  basis  for  ma- 
triculation examinations.  The  various 
Provinces  have  their  standards  for  ma- 
trdculation,  and  by  these  Conferences  we 
get  to  know  what  they  are,  we  see  why 
they  are  what  they  are,  and  we  under- 
stand these  conditions  in  such  a  way  as 
makes  it  easier  to  manage  the  inter- 
change of  students,  passing  from  one 
Province  to  another.  One  of  our  great 
objects  is  to  unify  our  educational  life  in 
its  higher  reaches  so  that  we  shall  not  be 
so  dependent  upon  our  American  friends 
as  we  have  been.  We  owe  them  a  great 
deal,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  depre- 
cate this,  but  we  believe  in  developing 
along  our  own  lines,  and  yet  coming  to- 
gether. By  these  Conferences  we  under- 
stand one  another,  and  last  year  we  had 
in  Oxford  a  conference  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  the  Empire,  at  which  the  Cana- 
dian Universities  were  represented,  and 
it  was  very  obvious  that  we  all  knew  one 
another.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Uni- 
versity man  anywhere  who  would  not  be 
better  off  by  knowing  a  larger  group, 
even,  than  the  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  Universities.  These  men  are 
developed  through  the  discussions  in 
these  Conferences.  We  discuss  all  man- 
ner of  things — standardization  and 
everything  else — but  individual  views 
are  never  imposed  on  anyone  else,  yet 
the  subtle  interaction,  the  unconscious 
influence  that  comes  through  a  Confer- 
ence, is  unquestionably  doing  a  great  deal 
to  bring  us  together — not  to  standardize 
us — but  to  bring  us  together  in  mutual 
understanding,  so  that  we  have  already 
arrived  at  a  real  national  unity  with  a 
very  distinct  character,  and  in  that  unity 
the  individualities  and  the  varieties  are 
still  conserved.  A  Bureau  something 
like  this  is  needed,  which  will  stand  in 
some  sense  for  the  different  purposes, 
and  have  a  function  that  perhaps  you 


cannot  detail  exactly,  that  you  cannot 
put  into  legislation  exactly,  but  that  X)OS- 
sibly  will  be  really  more  substantial. 

After  all,  is  not  the  way  we  make  pro- 
gress this :  A  certain  group  of  people  be- 
come interested  in  a  matter — ^it  may  be 
public  health.  The  Red  Cross  Society, 
lor  instance;  they  are  experts  on  this 
problem.  They  become  interested.  They 
say  we  should  become  interested,  and 
they  induce  the  public  to  take  cognizance. 
They  educate  the  public  into  the  neces- 
sity of  certain  measures  then,  when  the 
time  comes,  these  become  codified  and 
legislated  for  in  the  Councils  of  the  vari- 
ous Provincial  Houses,  and  the  result  of 
that  private  effort  thus  becomes  codified 
— long  afterwards,  it  may  be — but  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  by  those  who 
pushed  it  through  because  they  saw  the 
new  idea.  I  think  we  get  something  of 
the  same  sort  here.  We  do  not  expect 
that  in  the  Council  of  Education  there 
chall  be  any  very  quick  precipitate  from 
all  this  movement  in  the  way  of  resolu- 
tions, but  we  do  believe  that  when  you 
get  together  in  a  Bureau — just  as  we 
have  in  the  Universities — there  will  be 
those  large  interests  that  will  be  discuss- 
ed, and  will  take  shape  in  this  Legisla- 
ture in  this  way,  in  that  Legislature  in 
another  way,  just  to  suit  your  own  needs 
that  have  been  discussed  in  Conference 
after  you  have  had  experience — and  large 
information  gathered  from  that  experi- 
ence— brought  to  bear  upon  your  prob- 
lems through  this  common  bureau. 

This,  in  general,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
view  I  should  like  to  present  to  you, 
and  I  hope  that  in  doing  so  I  am  not 
doing  injustice  to  the  views  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Education.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  It  gives  me  very 
much  pleasure  now  to  call  upon  Hon.  Dr. 
Cody  to  address  you. 

Hon.  Dr.  Cody:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  support  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  in  urging  upon  your  considera- 
tion the  formation  of  some  such  Bureau 
of  Enquiry  and  Reporting  as  he  has  de- 
scribed. 

I  speak  on  this  subject  from  an  experi- 
ence of  Departmental  Administration  as 
well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Cana- 
dian citizen  interested  in  education.  I 
am  keenly  conscious  of  many  difficulties 
that  may  lie  in  the  way  of  establishing 
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such  a  Bureau.  I  am  also  keenly  con- 
scious of  the  advantages  of  the  services 
that  might  come  from  the  establishment 
of  such  a  Bureau;  and  I  believe  there  is 
no  good  object  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion that  cannot  be  attained  by  confer- 
ence and  good-will,  coupled  with  intelli- 
gent consideration  of  all  the  factors  in 
the  case. 

Recent  world  events  have  emphasized 
two  important  considerations  in  connec- 
tion with  education.  One  is  the  scope  of 
education,  and  the  other  is  the  value  of 
education.  I  am  sure  the  results  of  the 
world's  war  have  emphasized  the  fact 
that  education  can  never  be  properly  con- 
strued as  a  mere  training  of  the  mental 
faculties.  However  valuable  such  train- 
ing may  be,  it  is  not  equal  to  the  whole 
range  of  education.  There  are  physical 
elements  to  be  considered,  and  there 
are  moral  and  spiritual  elements  to 
be  considered.  I  do  not  say  by 
whoon  these  particular  elements  should 
be  given,  who  should  be  the  specific 
teachers,  but  a  full-orbed  education,  we 
now  realize,  must  not  neglect  any  one 
of  these  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  learned 
afresh  the  value  of  education.  Perhaps 
it  required  a  world  catastrophe  to  stir 
the  mind  of  the  world  to  appreciate  the 
supreme  value  of  education.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  education  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  all  post-bellum  policies. 

We  have  learned,  for  example,  that  if 
we  want  to  discover  and  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  a  country  we  must 
apply  to  this  discovery  and  development 
the  trained  intelligence  of  the  country. 
This  is  the  groundwork  of  our  develop- 
ment of  all  schemes  of  technical  educa- 
tion and  of  applied  science.  The  same 
natural  resources  in  the  hands  of  ignor- 
ant people  will  mean  little  wealth  and  no 
soul;  the  same  natural  resources  in  the 
possession  of  an  intelligent  people  will 
mean  great  produiction.  and  great  soul — 
real  material  advancement.  We  have  also 
learned  that  if  we  are  to  have  our  de- 
mocracy safe —  for  there  is  no  magic  in 
the  mere  term  democracy — the  citizens 
in  the  democracy  must  be  intelligent.  We 
leam  and  realize  afresh  the  great  value 
of  this  powerful  instrument,  education. 

But  the  point  which  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize this  morning  is  this :     We  Fiave 


discovered  afresh  the  incalculable  influ- 
ence of  Education  in  moulding  a  national 
spirit  and  in  creating  or  marring  na- 
tional unity.  We  know  right  well  that  a 
certain  system  of  education  developed 
nationally  in  Germany,  and  pedantically 
pursued  for  over  two  generations,  really 
poisoned  the  well-springs  of  national  life 
and  largely  changed  national  ideas.  The 
result  of  education  pertinaciously  applied 
in  what  we  believe  to  be  a  wrong  direc- 
tion worked  a  catastrophe  to  the  world. 
Why  should  not  this  power,  this  wonder- 
ful power  of  education,  be  rightly  direct- 
ed in  securing  national  unity  and  in  de- 
veloping the  national  ideals? 

Japan  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample in  the  world  to-day  of  the  power 
of  education  to  create  a  national  spirit, 
and  a  national  spirit  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  the  days  before  national 
education  was  applied.  Over  fifty  years 
ago  Japan  was  living  in  the  middle  ages; 
to-day  Japan  is  one  of  the  foremost  na- 
tions in  the  world.  What  is  the  instru- 
ment that  changed  it?  In  a  word,  Edu- 
cation. We  all  know  the  value  of  this 
mstrument  in  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica. I  suppose  it  is  true  to  say  that  not 
much  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  of  America 
is  of  Anglo-Saxon  stock.  It  is  a  very 
varied  population;  it  is  difficult  to  unite 
and  to  inform  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States;  it  is  difficult  to  weld  to- 
gether into  one  people  the  various  races 
and  elements  that  have  come;  but  the 
great  instrument  of  such  unification  is 
the  instrument  of  education. 

We  are  finding  the  same  thing  is  in  a 
measure  true  in  Canada — that  education 
is  the  best  instrument  we  have  to-day  for 
creating  in  the  minds  of  our  young  citi- 
zens a  sense  that  we  belong  to  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  the  British  Em- 
pire. This,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  lessons  we  learned  from  the 
war — the  power  and  value  of  education 
to  weld  together  the  whole  people,  no 
matter  what  their  racial  origins  may  be 
or  what  may  be  their  difference  in  creed 
and  in  outlook.  If  there  is  to  be  any- 
thing like  a  united  national  outlook  or 
a  common  national  spirit  that  makes  pos- 
sible a  national  unity,  education  is  prob- 
ably the  best  instrument  which  can  be 
applied. 
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Now,  I  think  no  one  will  dispute  for  a 
moment  the  fact  that  in  Canada  we  do 
need  to  develop  as  vigorously  as  we  can 
an  all-Canadian  spirit.  The  spirit  of 
localism  is  good;  the  spirit  of  provincial- 
ism is  good;  but  neither  fhe  spirit  of 
localism  nor  provincialism  is  good  if  it 
reaches  no  further.  We  are  all  proud  of 
the  name  Canadian.  We  feel  that  al- 
though we  may  be  from  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Quebec  or  Ontario,  Manitoba  or  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta  or  British  Columbia, 
we  are  more  than  provincial  citizens;  we 
are  citizens  of  this  Dominion;  yet,  be- 
cause of  our  far-flung  geographical  situ- 
ation it  is  a  real  problem  to  create  this 
Jipirit  of  all-Canadianism,  of  national 
unity.  It  is  something  we  must  aim  to 
secure;  it  will  not  come  of  itself.  We 
have  these  great  natural  barriers  in  some 
degree  spread  east  and  west;  we  have 
differences  in  racial  origin,  differences  in 
language  spoken.  These  are  factors  not 
to  discourage  us,  but  factors  to  enter  into 
a  large  and  strong  unity.  I  think,  then, 
we  would  all  agree  that  national  unity 
is  an  advisable  thing  to  have  if  Canada 
is  well  and  rightly  to  play  her  part  in 
world  life.  Yet,  by  the  British  North 
America  Act,  for  valid  and  good  reasons, 
education  is  a  matter  left  to  the  Pro- 
vinces. On  the  Provinces  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  this  responsibility  is  not 
to  be  weakened  or  removed.  There  are 
abundant  reasons,  good  reasons,  for  this 
arrangement.  It  would  not  be  desirable 
to  have  any  system  of  education  abso- 
lutely uniform  or  rigid.  A  similar  condi- 
tion obtains  in  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica— education  is  a  matter  for  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  the  local  State  is  bet- 
ter aware  of  its  local  educational  prob- 
lems than  by  any  possibility  could  be  a 
single  central  Bureau  clothed  with  power 
of  legislation  and  administration. 

In  Britain,  I  may  say,  there  is  even 
greater  opportunity  for  local  variety.  I 
had  many  conversations  this  last  summer 
with  officials  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  especially  with  the  Chief 
Educational  Advisor  of  the  London 
County  Council,  Sir  Robert  Blair.  They 
glory  in  the  fact  of  variety  and  diversity 
of  methods.  We  here  in  Canada,  hav- 
ing perhaps  not  quite  so  homogeneous  a 
population  to  deal  with,  might  not  in  all 


respects  agree  with  this,  but  I  think  you 
will  remember  Sir  Robert  Blair  saying 
he  was  prepared  to  allow  a  teacher  al- 
most unlimited  opportunity  of  experi- 
ment, because  it  indicated,  at  any  rate, 
life  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  if 
there  were  a  mistake  made,  that  mistake 
could  easily  be  remedied.  At  any  rate, 
we  do  not  propose  in  Canada,  as  a  result 
of  our  experience  and  by  our  constitution, 
to  standardize  education  in  all  the  Pro- 
vinces. 

Now,  gentlemen,  is  not  the  problem 
before  us  this:  Is  it  possible,  and  is  it 
desirable,  to  correlate  this  provincial 
control  and  administration  of  education 
with  the  necessary  co-ordination  and  co- 
operation of  any  understandings  required 
to  make  education  a  still  greater  force 
for  national  unity. 

In  the  United  States,  as  .Sir  Robert 
Falconer  has  already  pointed  out,  the 
Federal  Government  has  established  a 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 
This  Bureau  collects  information  and 
distributes  it.  It  carries  on  certain  edu- 
cational investigations,  and  on  occasion 
it  has  been  used  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  the  means  of  distributing 
certain  extra-Federal  grants  for  the  de- 
velopment of  some  particular  kinds  of 
education,  just  as  our  Departments  of 
Education  in  the  different  Provinces  have 
been  used  as  a  medium  through  which  the 
Federal  grants  for  technical  education 
have  been  distributed.  But  a  federally 
established,  a  federally  supported,  a  fed- 
erally controlled  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Canada,  while  it  might  have  some  ad- 
vantages, I  think  we  all  agree  would 
have  certain  serious  limitations.  There 
is  a  fear,  not  altogether  ill-grounded, 
that  such  a  Bureau  might  trench  upon 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Pro- 
vinces. There  is  a  fear,  not  ill-grounded, 
that  such  a  Bureau  might  try  to  central- 
ize and  control  education,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Dominion,  and  might  tend 
to  overstandardize  our  systems — for  our 
systems  must  necessarily  be  flexible  to 
meet  the  widely  varying  provincial  con- 
ditions. 

But  would  there  not  be  a  real  value  in 
having  such  a  Bureau?  I  would  just  like 
to  repeat  something  of  what  Sir  Robert 
said,  and  simply  supplement  it,  or  com- 
plement it,  by  emphasizing  this  national 
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function — this  function    of     stimulating 
national  unity. 

Such  a  ;Bureau — an  inter-Provincial 
Bureau — might  collect  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  educational  information.  I 
know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  most  of 
the  information  that  we  get  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  here,  outside  of 
our  own  Province,  comes  from  the  bulle- 
tins issued  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education  in  Washington,  and  by  vari- 
ous American  educational  papers,  and  by 
the  Times  Educational  Supplement,  and 
possibly  by  a  few  additional  English 
magazines.  This  is  good.  We  get  it  in 
the  Department;  probably  every  Depart- 
ment in  Canada  may  get  it;  but  what  one 
Department  gets,  another  Department 
might  not  get ;  and  possibly  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Motherland  perhaps  none  of  us 
get  except  through  the  medium  of  Wash- 
ington. This  happened  some  time  ago. 
In  one  of  the  Departments  in  Canada  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  secure  a  synop- 
sis of  Mr.  Fisher's  Educational  Bill, 
passed  into  an  Act  during  the  War.  It 
was  impossible  to  get  this  information 
speedily  and  easily  except  through  Wash- 
ington, where  there  was  as  admirable 
bulletin,  naturally  picking  out  those 
parts  of  the  Fisher  Bill  that  applied 
to  Ariierican  needs  and  American  condi- 
tions, but  the  full  text  of  the  Fisher  Bill 
we  could  not  get  for  a  very  considerable 
time. 

I  might  just  say,  gentlemen,  that  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  what  the  Prime 
Minister  said,  that  in  Canada  we  do  not 
meet  for  mutual  congratulations.  We 
have  not  attained;  we  are  still  pressing 
forward ;  but  having  just  come  back  from 
rather  a  close  inspection  of  secondary 
education  in  the  Motherland  I  do  not 
think  we  need  be  too  discouraged  over  the 
progress  we  have  made  here  in  Canada 
in  secondary  education.  From  all  sides 
in  the  Motherland,  there  was  dishearten- 
ing and  discouragement  over  the  failure 
of  Mr.  Fisher's  Bill  because  of  the  objec- 
tion of  parents  and  because  of  financial 
necessities.  Practically,  his  Continuation 
School  system  has  fallen  by  the  way.  The 
leading  educational  expert  in  the  Labour 
Party,  Mr.  R.  H.  Berry,  told  me  that  it 
may  not  be  an  unmitigated  disaster,  be- 
cause, he  said,  ''It  may  be  that  we  will 
build  afresh  a  new  system  of  Secondary 


Education  along  your  Canadian  lines; 
that  is  a  real  system,  and  not  such  a 
heterogenous  system  as  the  historical  en- 
vironment required,  but  in  which  we  are 
swamped  to-day."  I  give  you  the  con- 
gratulation that  in  Canada  we  have  not 
fallen  by  the  way  in  the  matter  of  sec- 
ondary education.  The  problem  in  Eng- 
land is  (to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  who 
want  to  go  to  secondary  schools,  but  for 
whom  there  was  no  aocommodation  pro- 
vided. 

We  could  gain  all  the  information 
about  educational  experiments  in  the 
Motherland,  in  Australia,  in  iNew  Zea- 
land, where  extremely  interesting  experi- 
ments are  being  made;  in  South  Africa 
where  in  some  respects  the  problems  are 
ykin  to  our  own.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  that  will  not  yield  some  educa- 
tional hint  if  we  dig  it  up;  and  I  feel 
that  a  Bureau  of  Report  and  Enquiry  of 
this  kind  might  provide  for  us  all  a 
wealth  of  information.  Then  this  infor- 
mation could  be  distributed  over  all 
Canada. 

Then  the  Bureau  would  provide  for 
people  outside  of  Canada — and  this  I 
think  is  important — some  information  re- 
garding the  Educational  problems  of 
Canada,  and  how  Canadians  are  solving 
these  problems.  In  crossing  the  ocean 
last  summer  I  met  a  very  intelligent 
young  Boer  who  had  been  attending  the 
Agricultural  College  in  connection  with 
Cornell  University.  I  asked  him,  "Why 
didn't  you  come  to  Guelph?  Why  didn't 
you  come  to  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  or 
some  Canadian  Agricultural  College?" 
He  replied,  "Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
never  knew  of  the  existence  of  such  in- 
stitutions, and  a  great  many  of  us  in 
.South  Africa  are  coming  to  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Colleges,  because  we 
know  of  them";  and  he  referred  to  the 
W^ashington  Bureau  of  Information  as 
the  source  of  information  in  South  Africa 
of  the  curriculum  of  such  colleges.  Now, 
1  think  if  we  had  such  a  Bureau  for  Can- 
ada we  could  make  Canada's  educational 
attractions  known  to  our  fellow-members 
in  the  Empire,  and  possibly  the  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Then  this  Bureau  would  keep  Canadian 
Educational  development  fully  in  touch 
with  development  elsewhere,  and  develop- 
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ment  elsewhere  in  close  touch  with  Cana- 
dian development.  Then  it  would  secure 
what  this  splendid  Conference  will  secure 
— a  measure  of  co-operation  and  a  mu- 
tual understanding  between  the  Prov- 
inces. You  know,  gentlemen;  Charles 
Lamb,  that  most  genial  of  humorists, 
was  once  indulging  in  vitriolic  abuse  of 
someone  who  offended  him,  and  this 
friend  said,  "He  is  not  such  a  bad  fel- 
low; do  you  know  him?"  Lamb  replied, 
"No,  I  don't  know  him;  if  I  knew  him  I 
wouldn't  speak  of  him  as  I  do."  There 
is  no  question  at  all  that  the  greater 
part  of  antagonism  and  misunderstand- 
ing, and  sometimes  actual  warfare 
amongst  intelligent  people,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  know  each  other. 
Knowing  one  another  is  the  best  possible 
method  of  eliminating  these  causes  of 
friction,  and  through  co-operation  even- 
tually achieving  more.  The  words  of 
Holy  Writ  are,  "One  of  you  shall  put  a 
thousard  to  flight,  and  two  of  you  ten 
thousand."  There  is  a  value  in  co- 
operation. 

Then,  such  an  organization  as  this 
Bureau  might  conduct  very  valuable  in- 
vestigations into  educational  problems 
that  the  Departments  in  the  different 
Provinces  possibly  might  not  have  time 
to  conduct.  I  know  right  well  how  every- 
body in  the  Department  is  worked  and 
over-worked,  and  somewhat  fatigued  in 
mind,  body  and  strength  by  travelling 
over  the  whole  Province  and  wrestling 
with  every  problem  of  administration,  so 
that  the  mind  is  not  exactly  as  fresh  as 
it  ought  to  be  for  addressing  some  new 
line  or  conducting  some  new  investiga- 
tion. 

Then,  such  a  Bureau  could  also,  I 
thJnk,  be  useful  in  sending  out  certain 
leading  educational  authorities  to  other 
lands  on  missionary  tours,  for  I  entirely 
agree  with  what  Sir  Robert  said,  that 
one  of  the  great  things  in  every  Pro- 
vince of  the  Dominion  is  a  sort  of  educa- 
tional campaign  in  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation. If  once  public  opinion  is  aroused 
to  the  value  of  education,  then  public 
opinion  will  supply  all  necessary  support 
through  the  legislative  channels.  The 
more  we  can  do  to  arouse  public  interest 
in  education,  the  better  for  education; 
and  I  think  all  these  efforts  will  culmi- 
nate in  tending  to    unify    the    national 


j-pirit.  Our  education  is  Provincially  ad- 
ministered, but  let  it  be  nationally  con- 
ceived. 

I  believe  such  a  Bureau  could  very 
easily  be  constituted  by  the  Provinces 
themselves.  The  Provincial  Education 
Departments  would  be  an  integral  part 
of  such  a  scheme,  and  the  officials  of  the 
Departments  might  be  very  well  added 
to  a  small  group  of  representatives  of 
this  general  public  opinion,  in  favour  of 
educational  advance.  There  is  some  way 
of  combining  the  official  and  the  enthu- 
siastic lay  element  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind. 

Such  a  Bureau  need  not  be  very  am- 
bitiously conceived  and  launched.  It 
would  grow  by  natural  stages.  It 
would  not  interfere  with  Provincial  juris- 
diction; but  it  might  co-ordinate, — and  I 
am  sure  it  would, — educational  efforts 
throughout  Canada,  and  it  would  tend  to 
use  these  greatest  of  all  factors  for  the 
creation  of  a  strong  and  unified  national 
spirit.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman  :  I  think  Dr.  Cody  pro- 
vided quite  a  number  of  caps  which  will 
fit  several  of  our  heads.  I  know  of  one 
that  will  very  well  fit  mine,  when  he  re- 
ferred to  the  wearisome  running  around 
all  over  the  country  of  many  officials  of 
our  Department  of  Education.  I  will  now 
call  on  Mr.  Vincent  Massey. 

Mr.  Vincent  Massey:  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  Gentlemen,  I  had  not  expected  to 
say  anything,  and  I  promised  to  content 
myself  in  listening  to  the  eloquent  words 
of  Dr.  Cody  and  Sir  Robert  Falconer. 
They  have  covered  the  case  for  a  Bureau 
of  Education  as  well  as  it  could  be 
covered,  I  think.  I  profoundly  hope  this 
Conference  will  not  dissolve  without  hav- 
ing arrived  at  an  unanimous  conclusion  in 
favour  of  a  Bureau  such  as  we  have 
under  discussion  now.  As  we  have  heard 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  are  many. 
We  need  a  clearing  house  of  intelligence 
and  facts  on  educational  matters  in  Can- 
ada, for  very  many  reasons.  One  of  these 
is  the  marked  intensity  just  now  in  ex- 
perimental work  on  educational  subjects. 
Every  province  is  busy  with  increased 
activity  on  this  great  subject.  The 
whole  world,  as  Sir  Robert  Falconer  has 
said,  is  now  interested  in  education  as 
it  has  not  been  in  any  previous  time.  This 
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to  my  mind,  is  a  reason  of  great 
importance  why  one  province  should  have 
available  the  experience  of  the  other 
Provinces,  so  that  the  experiments  car- 
ried on  in  one  place  can  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  other  Departments  of  Education. 

The  organization  of  the  Bureau,  I 
think,  is  relatively  unimportant;  the  idea 
itself  is  what  concerns  one  the  most.  I 
cannot  help  hoping  that  the  Bureau,  if 
formed,  will  have  some  relation  with  the 
laymeTi,  so  that  the  National  Council,  if 
linked  with  that,  will  have  available  for 
its  purposes  the  material  which  the 
Bureau  itself  collects. 

The  function  of  the  National  Council, 
as  a  Council,  is  quite  different  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  National 
Council  represents  the  sympathetic  and 
co-operative  laymen  in  connection  with 
education.  It  is  primarily  a  lay  organ- 
ization, and  its  function  is  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  co-operation  in  which  the 
educational  machinery  can  work.  It  must 
have  ammunition,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
data  collected  by  such  a  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation would  be  of  immense  use  in  the 
National  Council's  activities  from  time  to 
time. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  National  Council 
of  Education  is  not  fully  understood.  It 
is  natural  that  a  new  body  should  have 
to  justify  its  existence  before  its  work 
is  understood;  and  any  group  of  people 
who  start  a  new  body  in  this  day  of  so 
many  organizations  have  to  prove  some- 
thing before  they  can  justify  the  support 
of  the  community. 

The  National  Council  has  a  function 
to  perform.  It  can  be  of  great  service 
to  the  officials  in  the  sphere  of  Educa- 
tion. If  those  of  us  who  are  outside  the 
official  group  had  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  Ministers  of  Educa- 
tion and  officials  of  education  labour  in 
their  work  we  would  be  more  oo-operative 
than  laymen  sometimes  are.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  serve  for  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  Government  service  at  Ottawa,  and 
I  came  away  with  a  very  chastened  spirit 
as  to  the  public  problems  and  problems 
of  Government  administration.  The  con- 
tact between  public  administration  and 
public  sympathy  Is  extremely  sensitive. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  assist  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent  those  who  are 


carrying  the  burden  of  education  in  the 
Government  Departments  of  Canada. 

Education  is  organized  in  Canada  in 
Provincial  units.  To  my  mind  this  is  a 
tremendous  advantage.  There  is  no 
virtue  in  uniformity  in  education;  there 
is  a  great  disadvantage  in  uniformity,  and 
there  is  great  virtue  in  diversity.  But 
diversity  does  not  mean  that  there  cannot 
be  unity.  The  Bureau  of  Education  will 
provide  a  contact  which  will  make  for 
national  unity  without  interfering  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  that  diversity  and 
autonomy  which  is  the  great  asset  of  our 
educational  system.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  Major  Ney  does  not 
wish  to  speak  now,  and  I  would  suggest 
the  meeting  be  thrown  open  to  informal 
discussion  for  those  who  wish  to  take 
advantage   of  the  opportunity. 

Discussion. 

iMr.  Fletcher  (Manitoba) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  Gentlemen,  I  might  say  a  few 
words  by  way  of  starting  discussion.  I 
know  that  possibly  all  who  are  at  this 
Conference  have  ideas  on  this  subject  and 
will  no  doubt  have  something  to  say. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  dealing  with 
education  from  its  administrative  side 
for  a  number  of  years  have  been  feeling 
the  necessity  for  some  institution  to 
which  we  might  go  for  information  on 
general  educational  movements  in  our 
own  and  other  countries,  on  educational 
experiments,  and  on  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess they  are  meeting.  We  have  been 
dependent  for  reports  on  other  Bureaux, 
such  as  that  at  Washington,  which  has 
been  our  principal  source  of  information; 
but  I  think  Dr.  Cody  touched  the  point 
when  he  stated  that  the  report  issued, 
say,  by  the  Bureau  at  Washington  will 
be  tinted  somewhat  by  the  outlook  of  the 
United  States  along  the  particular  line 
the  report  is  covering. 

Now,  our  people  would  study  the  same 
problem,  as  it  is  being  carried  out  in 
some  other  region,  perhaps  with  a  differ- 
ent outlook,  because  they  would  be  look- 
ing to  the  application  of  that  experiment 
to  problems  of  our  own,  and  these  would 
vary  a  little  from  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  other  country,  which  has  been 
studying  the  same  thing.    So  there  would 
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be  great  value  to  us  in  having  educa- 
tional experts  of  our  own  who  would  look 
over  the  great  field  of  exi>eriment  in 
education  that  is  now  going  on,  size  up 
what  is  of  value,  and  then  give  us  full 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
periment and  the  measure  of  success  with 
w^hich  it  is  meeting. 

There  is  another  point  we  should  not 
overlook,  that  has  been  already  retfei-red 
to.  A  couple  of  years  ago  some  students 
from  South  Africa  came  on  scholarships 
or  bursaries  to  study  in  America.  They 
came  over  primarily  with  the  intention  of 
studying  in  the  United  States,  because 
they  had  information  through  the  Bureau 
reports  regarding  schools  they  wished  to 
enter  in  the  United  States.  When  they 
reached  the  States  one  young  woman, 
I  believe,  entered  on  some  work  at  Chi- 
cago, or  was  about  to  enter,  when  she 
heard  of  the  school  at  Guelph,  and 
thought  she  would  like  to  come  over  and 
see  what  they  were  doing  in  Canada. 
So  she  went  to  Guelph,  rather  "on  her 
own."  After  she  had  spent  a  year  there 
she  decided  she  would  like  to  see  a  little 
more  of  the  variety  of  Canadian  institu- 
tions, Guelph  was  fine,  but  she  wanted 
to  know  what  else  Canada  had  to  show 
in  that  type  of  work,  so  she  came  out  to 
Manitoba  and  graduated  in  Home  Econo- 
mics. It  was  by  chance,  principally,  that 
she  found  hea*  way  into  Canadian  schools. 
She  has  gone  back  to  South  Africa  rather 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  for  their  stud- 
ents coming  to  Canada  rather  than  going 
to  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  had  a  Bureau  which  would  give 
reports  of  our  field  here,  they  could  be 
furnished  to  people  on  enquiry.  I  know 
that  all  the  men  in  the  various  depart- 
ments who  have  to  do  with  administra- 
tion get  these  enquiries  from  time  to 
time.  They  come  from  various  countries 
throughout  the  world  within  the  Empire, 
from  people  seeking  all  kinds  of  infor- 
mation. But  where  these  officials  have 
to  sit  down  and  prepare  a  report,  trying 
to  cover  what  they  are  doing  along  a 
certain  line  in  their  own  province,  and 
where  every  province  has  to  do  the  same, 
it  greatly  multiplies  the  work  which  these 
officials  have  to  do.  At  the  same  time, 
when  these  reports  are  put  together  the 
country  securing  them  does  not  get  that 


bird's  eye  view  of  a  particular  phase  of 
the  work  in  its  entirety  as  carried  on  in 
Canada.  This  Bureau  would  relieve  the 
Departments  of  considerable  labour  in 
this  way,  and  would  give  a  better  per- 
spective of  our  actual  advancement  in 
their  lines  of  work. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  problem 
which  has  been  touched  on  by  the  speak- 
ers, and  emphasized  particularly  by  Mr. 
Massey,  and  this  is  that  all  educational 
advance  has  to  be  pi^eceded  by  the  very 
careful  education  of  the  people  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  a  forward  movement. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  travel  very  far  ahead  of  public 
sentiment.  I  think  this  is  the  experience 
of  most  of  you,  both  Ministers  and 
Deputies.  Now,  the  information  which 
this  Bureau  would  be  able  to  get  would 
be  very  valuable  for  us  in  dealing  with 
our  problems,  in  going  out  to  our  people, 
and  suggesting  to  them  certain  lines  of 
improvement,  in  being  able  to  tell  them 
what  is  being  done  along  these  lines  and 
giving  them  an  authoritative  account  of 
the  success  of  various  experiments.  In 
this  respect  the  members  of  the  National 
Council  and  other  laymen,  prominent  in 
the  various  walks  of  life,  commercial 
and  otherwise,  outside  of  the  actual 
educational  work  itself — can  be  of  very 
great  assistance  to  the  educational  forces 
in  the  Province. 

We  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to  line  up 
our  citizens.  If  we  have  a  Bureau  of  this 
kind  we  ought  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
the  laymen  who  constitute  the  National 
Council,  and  not  feel  that  the  Bureau  is 
one  thing  and  the  Council  another,  but 
that  we  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
bands,  having  the  same  interests.  We 
want  always  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

So  far  as  Manitoba  is  concerned,  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  endorse  the  sug- 
gestion for  a  Bureau,  such  as  presented 
to  us  by  the  speakers  this  morning.  We 
are  very  jealous,  ourselves,  of  anything 
that  would  suggest  interference  with  our 
Provincial  autonomy  in  education;  but  we 
see  here  a  field  where  the  provinces  may 
co-oi>erate  and  yet  not  interfere  in  any 
way  wdth  the  general  direction  of  educa- 
tion in  any  other  province,  and  where  to 
our  mutual  advantage  we  may  help  each 
other  in   solving   some   of  our  problems 
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through  the  information  we  can  get  from 
the  Bureau. 

While  each  Province  has  its  own  prob- 
lems, many  of  the  same  problems  are 
found  in  two  or  more  Provinces.  This  is 
where  a  report  of  an  independent  educa- 
tional expert  of  these  Provinces  would  be 
a  special  advantage  to  us  in  our  own 
affairs,  apart  from  the  broad  study  of 
world  movements  in  education,  which 
such  a  Bureau  ought  to  keep  in  touch 
with  and  supply  us  with  details.  Most  of 
us  are  busy  men.  The  time  we  have  for 
reading  and  keeping  in  touch  with  these 
problems  is  very,  very  limited.  We  are 
very  apt  to  fall  away  behind;  and  we 
should  have  some  comcem  where  we 
could  get  this  information  boiled  down, 
so  that  we  could  master  it  without  too 
much  time  being  occupied.  This  we 
could  obtain  in  the  condensed  reports 
dealing  with  the  particular  problem  we 
are  studying.     (Applause.) 

Hon  Mr.  McGregor  (Nova  iScotia) : 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  think  I 
ought  to  say,  in  all  frankness,  that  I  am 
here  to-day,  along  with  our  Superin- 
tendent of  Educiation,  Dr.  McKay — who 
ought  to  be  known,  I  think,  to  everyone 
present, — more  on  account  of  the  cour- 
teous invitation  extended  by  tJie  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  than  perhaps  because 
of  any  great  sympathy  we  have  at  the 
moment  with  the  idea  of  calling  this 
gathering.  I  thought  I  had  better  be 
frank  and  s/ay  this.  We  felt  this  was  a 
matter  in  which  we  were  a  little  afraid, 
possibly,  of  that  which  had  been  hinted 
at  by  several  speakers,  and  which  Sir 
Robert  Falconer  absolutely  disclaimed — 
of  some  attempt  at  standardization,  or 
that  sort  of  thing.  For  my  part  I  feel 
like  making  an  honest  confession  and 
saying  that  I  am  delighted,  and  more 
than  delighted,  at  the  tone  the  discussion 
has  taken,  thus  far  in  the  proceedings; 
and  I  lam  beginning  to  see  now  that  al- 
though it  does  not  come  from  the  east, 
there  are  some  very  good  thoughts  and 
very  good  suggestions  in  this  scheme. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  Sir  Robert  Falconer 
say  that  education  is  one  and  indivisible, 
whether  it  be  elementary,  secondary,  or 
University  education.  I  am  not  criticis- 
ing any  one  University  or  all  Universi- 
ties, but  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  feeling 


among  the  people  at  large  that  the  Uni- 
versities, at  least,  have  not  been  as  close- 
ly in  touch  with  the  elementary  education 
of  the  various  Provinces  as  they  ought 
to  be  and  as  we  hope  they  will  be.  We 
were  discussing  this  very  problem  in 
Halifax  the  other  day  in  connection  with 
tJie  meeting  of  the  various  colleges  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  which  we  now 
hope  will  become  federated  in  some  such 
scheme  as  you  worked  out  so  successfully 
in  connection  with  your  great  University 
here. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  what 
Canon  Cody  said  as  to  the  great  good 
that  might  be  accomplished  by  such  a 
Bureau  in  collecting  information,  and 
with  what  Mr.  Massey  said  as  to  its  use 
in  exchanging  views,  even  among  our- 
selves. I  do  not  know  that  our  problems 
after  all,  are  so  dissimilar,  when  one 
looks  at  the  nine  provinces  scattei'ed 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Some- 
one, I  think  it  was  Mr.  Baker,  spoke  of 
the  problem  of  the  small  rural  school  in 
the  West.  Now,  we  have  the  same  prob- 
lem in  the  East,  particularly  in  the  ex- 
treme East,  where  our  population  is  not 
increasing,  or  scarcely  increasing,  and 
where  the  people  are  leaving  the  rural 
districts.  We  have  virtually  the  same 
problem  there,  and  as  Dr.  McKay  will 
tell  you,  I  think  it  is  the  most  pressing 
educational  problem  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. What  are  you  to  do  in  cases  like 
this,  where  you  must  keep  up  the  school, 
where  the  people  are  necessarily  poor,  the 
pupils  are  few  in  number,  and  the  dis- 
tance* are  great  ?  So  I  do  not  think  our 
problems  are  so  essentially  different,  and 
I  believe  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be 
accomplished  by  our  educational  experts 
— of  whom  I  must  assure  you  I  am  not 
one — meeting  together  from  time  to  time 
and  ascertaining,  by  means  of  bulletins 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  just  how  different 
provinces  are  working  out  such  problems 
as  these. 

Then  I  feel  that  a  great  deal  has  to  be 
done,  as  Canon  Cody  has  suggested,  in 
arousing  public  opinion;  Mr.  Massey  has 
told  us  that  after  his  experience  in  a 
Departmental  office  he  has  come  to  have 
more  sympathy  than  he  formerly  had 
with  those  who  are  directly  responsible 
to  the  people  for  the  administration  of 
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their  laws.  If  there  is  anything  on  which 
we  need  to  arouse  public  opinion  and  on 
which  we  should  be  eternally  in  accord — 
and  I  say  it  with  some  regret — it  is  in 
educating  and  keeping  up  a  sound  public 
opinion,  on  this  very  important  question. 

Now,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  added 
anything  to  the  discussion,  I  only  wanted 
to  make  the  frank  confession  that  I 
came  here  in  very  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  organizing  a  Bureau  of 
Education;  but  already  I  have  learned 
enough  to  make  me  think  it  is  an  idea 
well  worth  considering — the  details,  of 
course,  to  be  carefully  worked  out  later. 

I  noticed,  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  that  whether 
designedly  or  not,  you  overlooked  part 
of  the  agenda  in  regard  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  a  Resolutions  Committee;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  make 
any  progress  in  respect  to  a  matter  such 
as  this  we  shall  not  do  it  by  a  number  of 
us  making  speeches,  whether  long  or 
short,  but  that  we  ought  to  have  a  sub- 
committee which  would  bring  in  some 
sort  of  a  concrete  proposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  Bureau  as  we  have 
in  mind,  if  it  is  deemed  wise  to  do  so. 
(Applause.) 

The  (Chairman:  I  must  confess  that 
was  quite  an  oversight  on  my  part.  We 
might  now  revert  to  it — the  constitution 
of  a  Resolutions  Committee, — so  as  to 
get  isomething  into  concrete  shape. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  Some  of  us  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion from  Saskatchewan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  I  felt  very  much  like  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor, and  was  afraid,  sometimes,  that 
our  educational  rights  would  be  iriter- 
ferred  with.  I  cannot  say  we  are  so 
enthusiastic  for  a  distribution  of  funds 
from  our  central  Grovernment  as  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  think  it  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 
I  believe  if  we  could  keep  our  Depart- 
ments distinct  and  different  and  work  out 
our  problems  in  our  own  way,  notwith- 
standing what  the  gentleman  said  about 
our  problem  being  not  dissimilar — our 
conditions  in  the  West  are  probably  a 
great  deal  differeiiit  from  those  in  the 
old  provinces — it  would  be  better.  I  am 
an    Ontario   man,  and  taught    school   in 


Ontario  for  twenty-four  years,  but  the 
conditions  in  the  West  are  entirely  differ- 
ent from  those  in  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated districts  in  the  East.  We  must 
work  out  our  own  problems  in  our  own 
way.  I  may  say  quite  frankly  here  that 
we  should  not  pass  directly  anything  that 
would  interfere  with  whiat  is  granted  to 
us  by  our  Constitution.  While  I  say  that, 
my  mind  is  disposed  to  discuss  anything 
that  is  brought  forward.  We  are  kind 
of  suspicious  sometimes,  in  the  West, 
about  what  happens  down  here — (Laugh- 
ter)— ^but  I  am  pleased  to  say>that  some 
of  those  things  have  been  cleared  up. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  clear  up  the  two  things  I  came 
here  most  frightened  about.  Because  of 
the  very  things  that  a  Bureau  of  this 
kind  would  do,  I  could  see  difficulty  along 
the  lines  I  have  mentioned.  Although  we 
may  not  have  that  in  mind  at  all  when 
we  form  a  Bureau,  yet  in  years  to  come 
we  might  see  that  danger.  But  I  can  see 
some  benefit.  I  have  felt,  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  West,  and  many,  many 
years  before  I  went  West,  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  in  this  Canada  of  ours, 
because  of  the  conditions  of  our  country, 
so  far  apart,  because  of  the  barriers  be- 
tween the  prairie  Provinces  and  the  east- 
ern Provinces,  that  some  concerted  action 
ought  to  be  put  into  operation  that 
would  tend  to  solidify  Canadian  senti- 
ments. I  do  not  like  to  talk  about  this 
very  much  in  the  East,  because  we  are  so 
much  misunderstood  by  Eastern  people. 
Coming  out  on  the  tnain  I  met  several 
gentlemen  who  mentioned  that  they  must 
do  something  about  the  foreign  problem 
we  have  to  solve  in  the  West.  Well,  that 
is  not  our  problem  at  all.  We  have  not 
any  foreign  problems.  We  have  abso- 
lutely no  trouble  at  all  with  our  schools 
on  a  national  basis.  This  is  not  our 
problem  at  all.  Our  problem  out  there 
is  the  problem  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baker. 
We  are  now  carrying  a  plant  of  about 
6,000  teachers  and  4,800  branches — I  am 
speaking  for  my  own  Province — branches 
on  a  co-operative  basis  spread  all  over 
the  Province,  with  about  200,000  children. 
Our  problem  is  the  expense  of  carrying 
the  burden  of  our  general  public  sei'vices 
to  our  people,  because  of  the  scattered 
condition. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:     What  is  your 
population  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta  :  Ai]x)ut  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  and  we  spread  over  a  tract 
of  country  nearly  400  by  600  miles.    We 
feel,  because  of  the  mixture  of  our  popu- 
lation, that  a  certain  problem  belongs  to 
us,  and  we  feel  that  no  other  province 
in  Canada  can  understand  that  problem. 
At  the  same  time,  we  do  feel  that  be- 
cause of  the  fact  we  are  misunderstood 
in  some  of  the  discussions,  unintention- 
ally, that  we   do  need     some     clearing- 
house where  we  can  go  and  get  informa- 
tion.    Mr.  Fletcher  mentioned  something 
that  toudhed  m©  very  much — ^that  nearly 
all  the  educational  information  we  gather 
together  we  get  from  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation in   the  United    States,  and  it  is 
tinged  with  the  United  States  viewpoint. 
I  do  not  like  that.     So  I  believe,  on  the 
whole,  if  we  are  very  careful  about  it, 
we  might  institute  some  sort  of  clearing- 
house, for  educational  information  which 
would  be  Canadian,  at  least,  in  its  colour, 
and   the  benefits   derived  from   such  an 
institution  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
than  those  things  that  I  have  been  point- 
ing out.  I  have  felt  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  West,  more  than  I  ever  felt  when 
I  was  in  Ontario,  the  need  for  some  kind 
of  unified  national   sentiment.     Why,  if 
you  people  in  the  eastern  country  could 
understand  us  in  the  west  there  would 
not  be  any  east  and  west,  if  you  came 
to  visit  us  as  often  as  we  visit  you.  You 
don't  come  out  to  see  us.     As  Dr.  Cody 
said,  if  you  knew  us  better  than  you  do 
you  would  like  us  twice  as  well.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

So  I  am  willing  to  give  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  anything  that  will  tend 
to  break  down  the  harrier  of  ignorance 
between  the  East  and  the  West  of  Can- 
ada, because  we  don't  understand  each 
other.  I  am  willing  to  sink  all  the  pre- 
judices with  which  I  came  Here,  and  do 
what  I  can  to  forward  such  a  movement 
and  keep  it  along  the  right  lines.  But  I 
do  want  to  emphasize  this  pointr^hat 
we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  any  inte?"- 
ference  whatever  in  working  out  Provin- 
cial Educational  problems.  We  even  do 
not  like  this  idea  of  giving  grants  to  the 
Provinces.  We  say  to  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment, "Give  us  some  money,  and  leave 


us  alone  to  work  out  our  own  problems." 
(Applause). 

Hon.  Mr.  Baker:  No  one  here  will  be 
disposed  to  doubt  the  value  there  would 
be  in  having  a  Bureau  of  Education.  I 
think  we  may  agree  on  that.  I  have  not 
heard  a  dissentient  voice,  and  do  not 
think  there  can  be  one. 

The  Premier  of  Ontario  enjoined  upon 
us  that  we  should  be  frank,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  frank.  I  would  like  to  know 
from  Mr.  Latta,  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  answer,  just  what  are  those 
dangers  that  he  sees  from  this  organiza- 
tion of  a  Bureau?  And  I  would  like  to 
know  from  Mr.  David,  and  from  Sir 
Robert  Falconer  and  from  Dr.  Cody,  and 
from  Mr.  Latta  also,  how  a  Bureau  of 
Education — even  though  it  be  a  Federal 
Bureau  of  Education — if  it  is  merely  to 
gather  together  information  about  educa- 
tion and  disseminate  information  as  to 
what  is  being  done,  is  going  to  interfere 
with  our  autonomy. 

I  have  not  come  here  as  an  advocate 
of  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Educaton,  nor  as 
an  advocate  of  a  Bureau  of  Education 
that  would  be  formed  by  the  various 
Provinces  apart  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  come  here  to  find  out 
those  things  I  do  not  understand;  and 
you  gentlemen  who  have  wrestled  with 
this  problem  before  will  pardon  me  if  I 
do  not  seem  to  be  clothed  with  the  degree 
of  humility  fitting  to  a  new-comer  break- 
ing into  these  ranks,  and  as  a  very  lay- 
man in  education.  I  want  to  know  these 
things.  I  would  like  to  be  told  why  a 
Federal  Government  could  not  simply 
provide  a  Bureau  to  furnish  us  with  all 
this  information  without  its  being  a  thin 
edge  of  anything.  That,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  frankly  what  I  would  like  to  know. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  asked  to  an- 
nounce that  the  photographer  will  be 
ready  at  the  noon  adjournment  to  take 
a  photograph  of  the  delegates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baker:  I  would  hate  to  go 
down  and  have  that  photograph  taken 
with  my  face  such  an  interrogation  mark. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Parmalee  (Quebec) :  I  would  like 
to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  but  if 
nobody  else  will  answer  Hon.  Mr.  Baker 
I  would  draw  to  your  attention  to  the 
significance   of  one  fact     At  the   great 
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Conference   in   Winnipeg  in   1919,   there 
were  some  1,800  representatives  of  vari- 
ous interests  who  had  come  to  that  meet- 
ing accredited  from  various  institutions. 
Now,  most  of  these  were  not  educational 
people  at  all,  but  they  were  intensely  in- 
terested in  education  and   all  forms   of 
public   service.     When  the    question    of 
having  a  Federal  Bureau    was   brought 
up — not  for  the  first  time,  because  it  had 
been  discussed  a  great  many  times  be- 
fore— a  resolution     was     offered    to    the 
Convention.     There  were  probably  3,000 
or  4,000   people  present,   1,400   or  1,500 
being  delegates,  and  the  desire  for  such 
an  institution  as  described  by  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  this     morning,     was     so     very 
strong — I  am  sure  those  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  time  will  bear  me  out — that 
if  the  question  had  been  put  to  the  meet- 
ing it   would   have  been  carried  almost 
unanimously — that  is,   the  resolution  in 
favour  of  establishing  a  Federal  Bureau 
of  Education.    After  the  short  discussion, 
in  which  the  fatal  difficulties  incident  to 
this  proposition  were  put  plainly  before 
the  meeting,  it  was  almost  unanimously 
resolved  that  a  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation be  established  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Council   of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  not  under  Federal  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baker:  I  do  not  want  to  be 
insistent  on  this,  but  I  have  been  cited 
as  an  authority.  I  think  it  should  not 
be  difficult,  ajt  some  stage  of  the  meeting, 
to  state  the  difficulties,  without  prejudice 
to  anyone  or  anvtihintr. 

Appointment    of     Resolutions     Com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  there  should 
be  a  Resolutions  Committe  appointed  be- 
fore the  meeting  adjourns. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  nominate  the 
Committee.  I  think  the  meeting  would 
be  agreeable.     (Agreed.) 

The  Chairman:  I  might  suggest  Dr. 
Parmalee,  Mr.  Gibson,  Dr.  McKay,  Mr. 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  Massey. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  propose  that 
the  names  submitted  be  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions. 

Hon.  Mr,  Latta:  I  second  the  motion. 
(Agreed.) 


The    Conference     adjourned     at     one 
o'clock  until   three   o'clock  p.m. 

FIRST  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Monday,  October  30,  1922. 
The   Conference  resumed,    after     lun- 
cheon, at  3  p.m.,  and  the  discussion  on 
the  Bureau  of  Education  proceeded. 

Continuation  of  Discussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:    Mr.  Chairman,  this 
morning  we  had  the  very  great  pleasure 
of  listening  to  remarks  made  in  a  spirit 
which  I  believe  we  must  all  admit  showed 
a  desire  for  complete  harmony  and  espiit. 
If  I  should  rise  now  and  ask  your  very 
good  attention,   it   is   not    without    also 
begging      your      indulgence.      Whatever 
knowledge  a  man  may  possess  of  another 
language    which    is    not    his    maternal 
tongue,  he  is  never  so  perfectly  at  ease, 
and  cannot  always  give  the  best  words 
he  would  like  to  employ  to  express    his 
thoughts.    You    all   know   the  words   of 
that  man  who  is  an  illustration  of  French 
literature— 'Boileau— "What  a  man  seeth 
well  he  can  well  explain."  This  naturally 
applies  to  a  man,  when  French,  speaking 
French,    and    when    English,    speaking 
English.    Still,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  on 
the  point  I  intend  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention we  shall  all  feel  perfectly  at  ease, 
because  you  will  not  see  in  me  speaking 
on  the  matter,  pride,  or  as  has  often  been 
said,  backwardness;  you  will  merely  see 
a  man  who  has  been  brought  up  with  the 
thought  that  the  greatest  asset  to  Can- 
ada was  the  autonomy  of  the  iProvinces. 
In    his     remarks    rthis     morning     Sir 
Robert  Falconer  told  us  that  there  was 
throughout  the  world,  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation, a  state  of  uncertainty.   You  know 
that  in  England  during    the    war,    and 
more  especially  after  the  war,  the  ques- 
tion came  up  under  the  Fisher  Bill,  of 
increasing    the    number    of  years   that 
pupils  in  England  had  to  follow  courses. 
Formerly  it  was  16  years,  and  they  in- 
creased   it    to    18..     In    France,    Mons. 
Perrin,  after  looking  at  the  situation  of 
—how   shall    I   say?— the   intellectuality 
of  France,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  French  Government  had  made  a  very 
great  and  serious  error  when,  in  1892, 
if  I  mistake  not,  they  amended  the  cur- 
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riculum  of  the  secondary  schools;  and 
thereby  nearly  killed  the  purpose 
of  those  secondary  schools.  Bel- 
gium after  the  war  came  to  the  con- 
clusion thaA  the  primary  school  laws  had 
not  only  to  be  amended  but  completely 
changed,  and  that  a  new  programme 
should  be  formulated. 

Do  I  need  to  speak  of  our  neighbors? 
You  know  very  well  that  in  the  United 
States  they  are  to-day  seeking  the  way 
of  giving  education  to  their  children. 
You  know  that  in  the  Literary  Digest 
two  years  ago  the  admission  was  made 
that  in  three  States  they  had  found  over 
10,000,000  illiterates.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
this  shows  one  thing — that  if  there  is  a 
subject  in  which  slowness  is  wfsdom,  it 
is  in  the  matter  of  education;  because 
we  should  never  forget  that  one  step 
ahead  is  not  merely  the  step  of  one 
human  creature,  is  not  merely  the  step 
of  a  human  being,  but  it  is  the  step  of  a 
whole  generation,  and  that  if  you  have 
a  generation  step  forward  too  soon,  and 
it  has  stepped  all  of  a  sudden,  it  is  so 
many  years  lost  in  the  life  of  a  nation. 

Therefore,  I  think,  and  I  submit  to 
you,  it  is  true  Education  is  such  an  im- 
portant matter  in  the  national  life  of  a 
people;  and  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
will  bear  me  out  if  I  say  that  in  Canada 
to-day  it  is  more  important  than  any- 
where else.  You  know  we  have  pro- 
blems of  our  own  that  are  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
think  there  is  any  necessity  of  entering 
into  the  matter.  I  know  very  well  that 
everyone  of  you  has  them  perfectly  pre- 
sent in  his  mind.  Therefore,  should  not 
the  representatives  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces here  emphasize  what  I  am  very 
suie  every  one  has  got  in  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  as  the  duty  to  his  Province  and 
also  as  the  duty  to  Canada? — ^because  I 
believe  the  autonomy  of  the  provinces  is 
at  the  root  of  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  Canada. 

Do  you  not  think,  gentlemen — and  I 
am  addressing  you  in  all  modesty  and 
humility— that  the  first  resolution  to  be 
passed  in  this  Conference  of  Ministers  of 
Education,  or  representatives  of  Minis- 
ters of  Education,  would  be  such  as  I 
now  sufcmit  to  you.  You  will  please  read 
the  wording  that  would  suit  the  purpose, 


as  1  just  made  it  quickly.    I  would  pro- 
pose: — 

"That  this  Conference,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Provinces  of 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Alberta,  Nova  Scotia 
iSaskatchewn,  British  Columbia  and 
Manitoba,  declares  its  formal  opposi- 
tion to  any  interfence,  either  Federal 
or  otherwise,  with  any  institutions  in 
matters  of  education,  which  they  de- 
clare shall  at  all  times  remain  directly 
and  absolutely  within  the  sole  juris- 
diction of  the  Provincial  authorities." 

If  anyone  of  you  gentlemen  believe  that 
in  placing  this  resolution  before  you  I 
am  acting  for  the  welfare  and  the  good 
not  only  of  our  Provinces,  but  of  Canada, 
I  would  ask  him  to  be  kind  enough  to 
declare  it  before  I  sit  down,    (Applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  feel  absolutely 
in  accord  with  the  resolution  set  out  by 
Hon.  Mr.  David.  It  just  occurred  to  me, 
however,  in  the  reading  of  it,  whether 
that  resolution  does  not  go  a  little  too 
far.  For  instance,  we  have  the  Federal 
Government  helping  us  now  in  respect 
to  technical  education,  and  they  are  help- 
ing us  in  respect  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion. I  would  not  call  it  interference; 
and  while  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  idea  in  Mr.  David's  mind  I  think 
we  should  be  very,  very  careful  in  the 
wording  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  That  is  exactly 
what  I  said,  that  my  intention  was  only 
to  submit  the  principle.  As  to  the  draft- 
ing of  it,  I  leave  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  Now,  answering  this  very 
pertinent  question,  whenever  the  Provin- 
cial authorities  accept  a  grant  from  the 
Federal  authorities  interference  ceases, 
and  even  intervention.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  here?  It  is  inter- 
ference, in  the  English  sense  of  the  word 
— without  the  consent  of  the  Provincial 
authorities.  As  far  as  roads  and  tech- 
nical educational  institutions  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  done  by  contract  between 
the  Provincial  and  the  Federal,  therefore 
there  cannot  be  any  question  there  as  to 
interference  or  intervention.  As  to  the 
wording  of  it,  I  leave  it  to  you  gentle- 
men who  can  master  the  English  lan- 
guage better  than  I  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  would  second 
the  resolution  on  that  understanding. 
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Hon.  Mr.  David:.  Subject  to  re-draft- 
ing? 

Mr.  McGregor:  Yes:  Subject  to  re- 
drafting. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  I  would  move  that 
this  draft  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Re- 
solutions Committee,  to  be  brought  back 
to-morrow  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  That  is,  instead 
of  your  original  motion?     I  second  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  The  motion  cannot 
be  placed  before  the  Conference  without 
going  before  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Mr.  Gibson  (British  Columbia) :  As 
the  Legislature  of  British  Columbia  met 
to-day  I  was  delegated  to  visit  the  Dom- 
inion Educational  Association  in  Ottawa 
this  week,  and  the  Minister  asked  me  to 
attend  this  Conference  as  well,  and  give 
all  the  encouragement  we  could  to  the 
advancement  of  the  important  matters 
before  the  Conference.  I  therefore  speak 
in  behalf  of  British  Columbia  for  the 
Minister  and  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, who  send  their  hearty  greetings  to 
this  Conference. 

I  have  listened  this  morning,  as  I  am 
sure  we  all  have,  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  with  very  great  satisfaction, 
to  the  splendid  setting  of  the  whole  case 
for  a  Dominion  Bureau  of  Education  by 
Sir  Robert  Falconer,  by  Dr.  Cody  and  by 
other  speakers.  Like  representatives  of 
other  Provinces,  I  think  that  in  British 
Columbia  we  also  felt  a  certain  amount 
of  diffidence,  a  certain  amount  of  retic- 
ence with  reference  to  the  whole  rnatter, 
knowing  full  well  the  vexed  question  that 
always  arises  when  Federal  versus  Pro- 
vincial autonomy  or  authority  comes  up 
in  a  convention  of  representatives  of  this 
character. 

But  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  entirely  disarmed,  if  that  were 
necessary,  by  the  addresses  we  have  lis- 
tened to  this  morning.  I  would  like  to 
speak  just  for  a  moment  of  my  own  at- 
titude towards  a  question  of  this  kind, 
rather  than  as  a  representative  of  British 
Columbia.  As  a  Canadian  student,  for 
instance,  I  have  been  attempting  occa- 
sionally for  the  last  twenty  years  and 
jnore  to  obtain  up-to-date  information 
on  many  questions  affecting  education, 
more  specifically  in  connection  with  my 
own  Department    of    Educational  Work 


in  British  Columbia,  that  is,  Agricul- 
tural Education.  Some  of  the  members 
present,  Superintendents  and  Deputy 
Ministers,  know  that  I  have  troubled 
them  on  more  than  one  occasion  with 
personal  letters  to  obtain  information 
that  ought  to  be  available  to  every  Pro- 
vince in  Canada.  So  it  is  that  I  feel  we 
are  living  behind  our  privileges  in  Can- 
ada when  we  have  not  some  central 
source  of  authentic  information  on  the 
great  questions  of  education  and  educa- 
tional advancement,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  administration  and  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  systems  of  instruction.  We 
feel  the  need  for  this.  I,  personally,  have 
felt  it  in  my  own  work  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  almost;  and  I  trust  the  time 
is  near  when  we  will  make  it  possible 
in  some  way,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
organization  determined  on,  to  have 
available  for  the  students  of  Canada  just 
the  thing  we  so  much  need — ^instructive 
information  and  up-to-date  articles  on 
education  such  as  will  benefit  us  all. 

As  I  have  travelled  2,500  miles  to  at- 
tend this  Conference,  and  have  witnessed 
the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  upon 
our  own  great  Canadian  domain  of  4,000 
miles  from  Halifax  to  the  place  wnere  I 
have  my  particular  line  of  work,  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  feel  a  greater  Canadian  than 
before  I  made  the  trip;  and  I  feel  that 
thi-ough  such  an  organization  as  pro- 
posed here  to-day,  if  we  can  make  it 
possible  for  each  of  us  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  all  the  other  Canadian  pro- 
vinces we  have  done  a  great  thing  for 
the  building  up  of  oar  democracy  and 
the  building  up  of  a  Canadian  nation. 

I  felt,  as  I  came  through  all  those 
Povinces,  that  I  knew  so  little,  after  all, 
of  what  educational  authorities  are  doing 
from  year  to  year  in  those  Provinces, 
and  what  the  University  authorities  are 
doing.  I  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  a 
proper  type  of  information,  more  uni- 
versal and  more  pertinent  to  our  own 
needs  than  we  have  hitherto  had.  There- 
fore, I  feel  that  I  am  speaking  the  mind 
of  our  own  Minister  when  I  say  we  would 
like,  by  some  kind  of  suitable  arrange- 
ment, to  have  for  our  young  people,  our 
growing  students  of  Canada,  these  very 
important  sorts  of  information.  This  is 
a  long  time  overdue,  and  for  that  reason 
I  feel  we  should  earnestly  consider  ways 
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and  means  for  effecting  this  result.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  suggest. 

It  is  a  delicate  matter.  It  is  a  matter 
that  must  have  deliberate  and  mature 
consideration,  but  there  must  be  in  the 
combined  intelligence  of  the  Provinces 
of  Canada  sufficient  ability  to  devise 
ways  and  means  whereby  the  main  re- 
suits  desired  may  be  arrived  at  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  that  has  been  af- 
firmed repeatedly  to-day,  of  strict  Pro- 
vincial autonomy. 

1  therfore  wish  to  add  my  appreciation 
to  what  has  already  been  said,  and  also 
to  advocate  that  some  steps  be  taken 
more  than  have  yet  ,been  taken  toward, 
chall  I  say,  some  scheme  of  co-operation 
which  will  be  mutually  satisfactory  and 
beneficial  to  all.    (Applause) . 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  The  Conference 
seems  to  be  fairly  agreed  on  the  two 
points,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  business 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  practicable  now 
in  a  few  minutes  to  delegate  two  or  three 
of  a  committee  or  the  Committee  that 
we  have  already  made,  to  do  something 
specific?  How  shall  this  be  done,  so  that 
we  may  have  something  before  us  for 
concrete  consideration? 

The  Chairman:  I  think  I  would  like 
to  give  Dr.  Merchant  an  opportunity  to 
say  a,  few  words. 

Dr.  Merchant:  I  have  not  anything 
fiirther  to  add  in  regard  to  what  has 
been  said,  concerning  the  advisability  of 
co-operation.  I  think  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  necessity  for  co-operation 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  education. 
It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again,  that  with  us  education  is  a 
matter  for  the  Provinces;  but  in  provid- 
ing for  training  citizens  of  all  parts  of 
Canada  there  are  certain  national  pro- 
blems that  must  be  considered  and  there 
are  certain  problems  concerning  which 
the  Provinces  can  co-operate.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  of  the  advisability  of 
co-operation;  I  don't  suppose  anyone 
would  be  found  to  argue  that  co-opera- 
tion is  not  an  advisable  thing;  but  the 
question  is,  the  field  of  co-operation  and 
the  methods  of  co-operation. 

Now,  I  feel  we  have  reached  a  stage, 
as  Honorable  Mr.  Latta  said,  when  we 
might  take  some  practical  steps.  Diffuse 
discussion  leads  us  nowhere.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  have  a  committee  repre- 


sentative of  each  of  the  Provinces,  to 
take  into  consideration  just  what  mea- 
sure of  co-operation  is  possible,  methods 
of  bringing  it  about,  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing a  Bureau,  and  all  the  other 
questions.  On  that  committee  I  think  a 
representative  of  the  National  Council 
should  find  a  place.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  reached  a  stage  where  we  can  make 
it  a  matter  of  round-table  conference, — 
not  of  speeches,  but  of  work, — and  I 
would  suggest  that  such  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter  before 
us. 

The  Chairman:  How  would  it  be  for 
each  representative  Province  to  name  a 
representative  on  such  a  committee,  if 
you  approve  of  such  a  suggestion? 

Dr.  Fletcher:  We  have  appointed  a 
committee  on  Resolutions;  why  not  ex- 
pand this  committee  so  that  it  is  repre- 
sentative of  each  Province?  Personally, 
while  I  am  not  particularly  anxibus  that 
I  should  be  on  the  Committee  to  deal  with 
this  very  special  subject,  still  I  do  think 
we  want  to  multiply  the  committee. 

Dr.  Merchant:  My  motion  was  this, 
there  are  certain  practical  questions  that 
come  up;  Hon.  Mr.  Baker  pressed  quite 
forcibly  a  question  this  morning.  We 
have  heard  one  side  of  the  question.  It 
is  just  possible  that  if  we  have  a  com- 
mittee representing  each  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, we  could,  in  a  way,  get  informa- 
tion and  material  we  cannot  get  in  a 
large  conference  of  this  sort.  It  seems 
to  me  the  Resolutions  Committee  has  been 
appointed  for  a  particular  purpose.  This 
subject  is  well  worthy  of  full  considera- 
tion; it  is  the  most  important,  I  think, 
on  the  agenda.  If  we  had  one  representa- 
tive of  each  of  the  Provinces  to  talk  over 
the  whole  question  from  every  standpoint 
it  seems  to  me  we  might  reach  some  prac- 
tical result.  Of  course  I  am  not  making 
this  suggestion  with  the  idea  of  shutting 
off  discussion  at  all,  but  I  feel,  as  I  said, 
that  is  a  question  of  work  rather  than 
discussion  at  this  stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  support  Dr.  Merchant's  proposi- 
tion. The  Resolutions  Committee  have 
their  work  to  do,  and  it  is  work  of  a  dif- 
ficult nature.  The  work  of  drafting  a 
constitution  of  such  a  Bureau  is  a  very 
important  work,  and  it  would  take  a 
committee    considerable    time    to    place 
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something  concrete  before  this  Confer- 
ence. If  I  did  not  believe  the  consensus 
of  opinion  was  in  favour  of  doing  some- 
ting  in  a  co-operative  way  I  would  not 
make  this  suggestion  at  all,  but  I  feel 
we  are  pretty  well  of  one  mind  on  the 
matter  now.  I  think  the  Doctor's  sugges- 
tion is  a  good  one.  I  could  name  one 
from  my  own  Province  who  would,  I  am 
sure,  colloborate  with  some  others  to  do 
the  work.  It  will  take  some  considerable 
time,  though. 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  the  wish  of  this 
meeting  that  such  a  committee  as  Dtr. 
Mf-rchant  has  suggested  be  appointed, 
apart  from  the  Resolutions  Committee? 
They  will  both  have  their  work  to  do, 
and  could  both  report  back  here  what- 
ever time  we  decide  to  adjourn  to.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  anything  much 
more  to  keep  us  here  this  afternoon  if 
this  was  provided  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor  :  It  strikes  me  the 
Resolutions  Committee  have  not  very 
much  to  (io  except  to  take  Hon.  Mr. 
David's  resolution  and  perhaps  alter  it 
a  little  if  they  see  fit,  or  adopt  it  just 
as  it  is.  I  think  they  are  pretty  repre- 
sentative. "What  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
give  some  lead  to  whatever  committee  is 
to  be  entrusted  with  this  matter,  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  worked  out.  I  mu&t  con- 
fess frankly  to  a  good  deal  of  ignorance 
in  respect  to  the  National  Council  of 
Education. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  quite  with  you 
in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  don't  know  about 
it. 

The  Chairman  :  None  of  us  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor  :  It  might  be  that 
through  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion some  such  Bureau — or  call  it  what 
you  like — could  be  established;  and  if 
there  are  any  other  gentlemen  who  con- 
fess to  a  desire  for  information  I  would 
rather  like  to  hear  from  the  National 
Council  of  Education  as  to  how  they  are 
functioning,  and  what  they  are  doing, 
and  if  it  should  be  the  mind  of  the  Con- 
ference, whether  they  would  feel  like 
undertaking  this  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta  :  What  I  have  in  mind 
is  that  it  takes  money  to  do  these  things, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  sug- 
gestion is  as  to  the  finances. 


Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  There  is  a  sug- 
gestion made  here.  I  was  just  wondering 
how  the  Council  of  Education  cound  fin- 
ance it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  don't  know  about 
it. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  going  to  ask 
Major  Ney  to  enlighten  the  meeting 
upon  it. 

Major  Ney:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gen- 
tlemen.    In  so  short  a  time  that  is  per- 
haps not  so  easy  a  task  as  might  appear 
on  the  surface.     I  think  it  is  generally 
known  that  the  National     Council     re- 
sulted from  the  meeting  at  Winnipeg  in 
October,     1919.       Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  fact  that  we  had  there 
delegates,   representing    1,500   organiza- 
tions from  coast  to  coast  in  Canada.  We 
had   an   attendance  at  the   meetings   of 
over    5,000,    and   a    large   number   were 
turned  away.       At  that  meeting  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  discussion 
was  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  which 
Dr.  Parmalee  referred  this  morning.     It 
was  then  suggested — this  was  the  first 
motion — that  we  should  have  a  Bureau  of 
Education  similar  to  the  one  at  Wash- 
ington, administered  and  controlled  from 
Ottawa.     In    the    discussion   which    fol- 
lowed,   led   by  Dr.   Parmalee,     it     was 
pointed  out  that  such  a  Bureau,  admin- 
istered by  the     Dominion     Government, 
would  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  a 
big  section  of  the  Canadian  citizens.     It 
was  naturally  considered  of  the  utmost 
impoa'tance  that  the  meeting  should  be 
as  unanimous  as  possible.    It  was  called 
in  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  I  think 
those  who  were  there  came  away  with 
the  impression  that  the  corporate  ideas 
and   the   interests  of   Canadians   gener- 
ally were  displayed  there  in  a  remark- 
able manner,   so,   in   order   to   keep  the 
Conference  as  unanimous  as  possible,  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  was  brought  in 
to  the  effect  that   a   Bureau   should  be 
established  by  the  National  Council  it- 
j-elf.     This  was  the  condition  which  ob- 
tained at  the  time  I  took  over  the  office 
in  May,  1920. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  What  is  the  position 
of  the  National  Council? 

Major  Ney:  The  National  Council  of 
Education  consists  of  50  representatives 
— five  from  each  Province  and  five  from 
the  Dominion  at  large. 
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Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:     How  are  they 
selected? 

Major  Ney:  They  were  selected  at 
the  Conference.  I  think  iSir  Robert 
Falconer  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  selected. 
Sir  Robert  Falconer  :  I  was  not  there 
when  they  were  selected.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  though,  each  Province  had  its 
group,  and  the  group  met  together  and 
chose  their  own  representatives  from 
the  delegates — not  necessarily  from  the 
delegates  who  were  present — and  these 
afterwards  were  consulted  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  willing  to  act.  I  know  I 
was  not  there  when  I  was  chosen,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  was  chosen  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  lOntario,  as  far  as  I  remember. 
I  think  there  were  a  certain  number 
chosen  at  large.  Perhaps  Mr.  Massey 
would  remember  the  number  chosen  at 
large. 

Major  Ney:  Yes,  there  were  five. 
They  were  selected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  itself  at  Ottawa  in  the  following 
February,  but  your  statement  is  quite 
correct,  only  I  thought  of  you  being  there 
— I  was  in  hospital  at  the  time. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  I  was  not  at 
Winnipeg;  I  was  away  at  the  time. 

Major  Ney:  That  is  the  actual  mem- 
bership in  the  Council.  Our  members  in 
Ontario  consist  of  the  three  delegates 
you  heard  from  just  now,  together  with 
Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy  and  Dr.  Sedgwick 
of  Hamilton.  As  I  was  saying,  the  Con- 
ference of  1919  passed  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  Council  was  authorized- 
enjoined,  would  perhaps  be  the  better 
v/ord  to  use — to  organize  a  Bureau  of 
Education,  to  be  administered— ^and  the 
funds,  I  suppose,  more  or  less  provided 
— by  the  Council  itself. 

On  my  taking  over  office  it  seemed  to 
most  of  us  that  if  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation was  to  be  made  properly  effec- 
tive, it  had  to  be  organized  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Departments  themselves, 
and  that  however  well  organized  the 
Bureau  might  be,  if  it  bad  not  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Departments  themselves, 
it  could  scarcely  hope  to  make  itself 
efl'ective  in  its  Dominion-wide  purposes. 
So  when  we  received  our  invitation  to 
meet  at  Quebec  I  then  suggested  it  should 
be  controlled  by  a  Departmental  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Deputy  Minister 


or  the  Superintendent  of  each  Province. 
This  seemed  to  us  then  to  dispose  of  any 
fears,  or  ground  for  fears,  that  the  Coun- 
cil  had   any   ulterior   designs     on     the 
autonomy  of  the  Provinces  in  education. 
As  I  mentioned  ^before,  the  Conference 
of  1919  was  called  in  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation.    This,  gentlemen,  is  still  the 
spirit  in  which  we  are  operating.     Since 
then  we  have  had  to  develop  along  rather 
different  lines,  and  I  might  say  here  that 
the  reason  for  some  slight  change  in  the 
proposals  as     put     forward  to-day  and 
those  put  forward  at  Quebec  in  1920,  was 
due   to    consultation    which    I   had   with 
two  or  three  administrative     heads     of 
education  in  several  Provinces,  when  it 
was  felt  that  perhaps  the  greatest  ser- 
vice which  the  Council  could  render  here 
was  to  stimulate  the  Canadian  nation  as 
a  whole  to  the  responsibilities  of  educa- 
tion as  a  national  process,  and  to  the  ex- 
traordinary   chances,    opportunities    and 
possibilities     which    education     had     in 
building  up   what   is,   after   all,   a   com- 
paratively new  country.     You  all  know 
what  the  Canadian  people  might  achieve 
if  only  the  same  spirit  obtained  as  was 
manifest  during  those  momentous  years 
from  1914  to  1918.     We  were  one  then; 
why  not  now  be  stirred  to  high  ideals — 
or  perhaps  I  had  better  say  high  ideas — 
such  as  prevailed  in  war  time?    The  feel- 
ing of  the  Conference  was  that  if  this 
same  spirit  could  be  invoked  in  our  peace 
efforts   for   education,    our    possibilities 
were  beyond  our  most  optimistic  dreams. 
Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several 
of    our    Departments     felt    the     Bureau 
would  be  much  more  efficient  and  effec- 
tive if  it  could  be  operated  not  entirely 
as  a  Departmental  Committee,  but  in  co- 
operation with  a  body  of  laymen,  either 
to    be   nominated   by    the    Governments 
themselves,  or  to  be  chosen  from  among 
the  members  of  the  Council,  the  basis  was 
altered.    I  may  say  that  at  the  next  Con- 
ference,   which    is   to   be   held    here   in 
Toronto  at  Easter,  1923,  we   shall  have 
more  concrete  proposals  to  put  forward 
for  the  organization  of  the  Council  itself. 
The  proposal  is  that  when  it  is  recon- 
stituted it  ishall  more  adequately  repre- 
sent the  Provinces.     For  instance,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Government  of 
each  Province  should  nominate,  say,  two 
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members  of  the  new  Council;  that  pos- 
sibly the  Universities  might  nominate 
certain  members;  but  in  any  event  the 
idea  is  that  the  new  Council  shall  be  a 
body  of  men  thoroughly  representative 
not  only  of  public  opinion,  but  also  of 
our  hopes  in  education  as  a  national  pur- 
pose and  process  in  itself. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  on  a  reorgan- 
ized Council  of  this  nature — ^in  which,  if 
you  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider,  you 
will  see  that  after  all  the  Provinces 
themselves  will  be  in  actual  control — 
there  cannot  be  very  much  danger  of  in- 
fringement. I  know  I  can  speak  most 
emphatically  on  behalf  of  the  Council 
when  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  we  have 
only  one  desire,  which  is,  to  serve  the 
Provinces,  in  the  hoi>e  that  in  serving 
the  Provinces  we  may  serve  Canada  as 
a  whole.  There  is  no  ulterior  motive  be- 
hind it.  In  placing  the  responsibilities 
and  the  administration  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  Provinces  themselves  I 
think  we  go  far  to  prove  that  our  only 
desire  is  to  help. 

I  do  not  know  there  is  very  much  more 
I  can  say,  because  in  these  i>amphlets, 
which  I  think  every  member  of  the  Con- 
ference has,  I  have  been  trying  within 
my  limited  powers,  to  sketch  out  some- 
thing of  our  proposal.  During  the  last 
two  years  one  has  worked  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Council  is  merely  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Provinces.  I  know  that, 
speaking  personally,  in  all  my  work — and 
I  think  those  who  are  here  will  credit 
me,  at  least,  with  good  inten(tions  in  this 
respect — I  have  throughout  endeavoured 
to  act  purely  as  a  Secretary,  obeying  your 
wishes  in  every  possible  way,  I  may 
have  been  much  at  fault  in  this,  but  this 
has  been  my  object,  and  I  may  say  that 
in  a  broader  and  bigger  way  the  Council 
wishes  to  serve  in  this  way. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything 
further  except  to  express  the  hope  that 
in  a  world  such  as  we  are  living  in  to- 
day, when  nations,  if  not  actually  in 
amis,  are  in  open  antagonism,  and  even 
families  are  disputing  among  themselves, 
it  does  seem  to  us  that  surely  here  in 
Canada,  with  our  great  possibilities,  our 
freedom  from  too  much  tradition  and 
settled  custom,  we  ought  to  be  able  in  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  to  evolve  something 


which  shall  be  groundless  of  all  fears. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  our  only  hope  so  far 
as  this  Conference  is  concerned.  If  there 
are  any  other  questions  I  can  answer  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  bombaixl 
me. 

Mr.  Ross  (Alberta) :  There  was  one 
question  that  came  up  in  my  mind  when 
Major  Ney  was  speaking,  and  that  was, 
what  the  National  Council  evolved.  As 
I  understand  it,  there  was  a  Committee 
of  50  appointed  in  1919  in  Winnipeg  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  all  educa- 
tional matters,  I  understand  this  Com- 
mittee of  50  or  more  met  in  Ottawa,  and 
undertook  some  very  specific  work.  I 
would  like  Major  Ney  or  Sir  Robert  Fal- 
coner or  some  member  of  that  Committee 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  that  large 
committee,  which  met  in  Ottawa,  evolved 
in  dealing  with  educational  problems. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  I  was  not  in 
Ottawa;  I  was  ill  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Massey:  I  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  being  at  Ottawa  at  that  time.  I  think 
Major  Ney  could  answer  the  question 
more  fully  than  either  of  us. 

Major  Ney:  In  regard  to  Mr.  Ross's 
question,  he  states  that  at  the  Ottawa 
meeting  a  large  programme  was  devised. 
I  think  if  you  examine  the  programme 
you  will  find  it  was  of  such  a  wide  nature 
that  perhaps  it  could  scarcely  be  regard- 
ed as  a  very  practical  and  tangible  con- 
tribution. But  in  any  event,  it  seemed 
to  us  afterwards  that  if  we  were  to 
achieve  any  results  at  all  the  greatest 
need  of  all — in  fact,  che  essential  need 
of  our  efforts — was  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Provinces;  and  it  is  still 
the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil that  without  Provincial  co-operation 
we  can  serve  Canadian  education,  as  a 
whole,  very,  very  little. 

One  of  the  resolutions  which  was  con- 
firmed at  Ottawa  was  that  of  the  Bureau, 
but  there  were  other  questions  dealing 
with  subjects,  such  as,  for  instance,  a  set 
of  inspirational  readers,  and  the  Canadian 
Flag.  Many  of  the  resolutions  seemed 
to  me — I  hope  I  do  not  suggest  anything 
contrary  to  our  own  Institutions — irrele- 
vant to  the  purposes  which  brought  the 
Oonferenoe  into  being.  The  object  of  the 
Conference  was  to  endue  our  educational 
process  with  a  greater  measure  of  spirit- 
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uality.  The  Bureau  came  afterwards. 
But  the  primary  cause  of  the  meeting 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  Side  by  side 
with  our  proposal  for  a  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation' you  will  have  another  big  lecture- 
ship scheme,  'and  through  this  scheme  it 
is  our  hope  that  by  sending  across  Can- 
ada from  coast  to  coast  eminent  lecturers 
speaking  in  both  French  and  English  we 
shall  be  able  to  secure  a  continuous 
stream — one  does  not  like  to  say  of  pro- 
paganda— 'but  a  continuous  message,  not 
merely  to  one  Province,  but  to  all  Pro- 
vinces. Through  this  mediium  we  hope 
that,  at  any  rate,  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  Conference  of  1919  may  be  event- 
ually achieved. 

Mr.  Massey:  I  think  Major  Ney  has 
indicated,  in  his  answer  to  the  question, 
.what  the  National  Council  has  been  do- 
ing; but  he  is  a  very  modest  man,  and 
unwilling  to  relate  the  activities  of  his 
own  office.  I  can  quite  understand  why 
members  of  this  Conference  should  re- 
gard the  Council  as  a.  rather  mysterious 
body.  It  is  mysterious  because  it  is  a 
new  body.  It  is  undergoing  an  experi- 
mental period,  and  it  will  not  really  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  duties  that  lie  before 
it  until  it  is  reorganized, — after  the  ex- 
perience of  three  years, — as  it  will  be 
next  April.  During  the  last  two  years 
Major  Ney  has  been  managing  the  in- 
formal clearing-house  of  data  on  educa- 
tional subjects  in  Winnipeg,  and  the 
volume  of  correspondence  which  goes  to 
his  office  is  very  large  indeed.  The 
financial  difficulties  under  which  most 
institutions  have  been  labouring  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  have  handi- 
capped the  work  of  the  National  Council 
office  tremendously.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment the  Headquarters  of  the  Council,  I 
may  say, — for  the  information  of  the 
members  of  this  Conference,— have  been 
maintained  by  public  subscriptions  in  the 
West  entirely.  The  Rotary  Clubs  through 
the  Prairie  Provinces  have  contributed 
generously  to  its  support.  This  is  a 
question  that  naturally  comes  to  anyone 
thinking  of  how  it  has  been  financed. 

Next  April,  when  the  Conference  takes 
place,  which  was  projected  at  the  time  of 
the  Winnipeg  Conference,  there  will  be 
a  new  Council  elected,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  work  of  stimulating  popu- 


lar interest  in  education  will  be  carried 
forward  with  greater  volume  and  effect 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

I  think  this  is  really  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  Council.  As  I  say,  it  is  under- 
going an  experimental  period.  Although 
my  qwn  relation  to  it  has  not  been  very 
long,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  its  use- 
fulness in  the  cause  of  education  is  in- 
disputable, and  I  feel  that  the  co-opera- 
tion which  it  can  establish  on  the  part 
of  the  laymen  will  be  very  considerable 
indeed  in  the  future. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  the  National 
Council  to  a  Bureau,  this  is  entirely  for 
this  Conference,  through  its  Resolutions 
Committee,  to  determine.  I  think  the 
laymen  might  make  some  sort  of  contri- 
bution to  a  Bureau.  My  own  ideas  are 
not  very  clarified  on  the  subject.  Many 
schemes  would  be  put  before  you.  One 
would  be  an  office,  a  clearing-house,  such 
as  we  all  agree  would  be  advisable,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  two  secre- 
taries, one  French-speaking  and  the  other 
English-speaking,  with  a  small  secre- 
tarial staff  controlled  largely  by  the 
Departments  of  Education  themselves. — 
this  is  an  important  part — but  the  repre- 
sentatives appointed  on  this  committee 
of  control,  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments, should  be  in  the  majority. 
This  is  only  a  personal  opinion,  but  it 
might  reasonably  be  that  the  Conference 
might  feel  that  a  minority  of  laymen, 
say  laymen  appointed  by  the  Executive 
of  the  National  Council,  would  be  able  to 
make  some  contribution  to  the  work  of 
the  Bureau.  They  would  be  a  link  be- 
tween the  officials  and  the  laymen.  I 
think  this  link  is  important,  but  these 
are  details  which  the  Council  will  have 
to  work  out. 

I  have  made  mention  of  a  few  things 
that  Major  Ney  was  too  modest  to  men- 
tion. His  work  has  been  extremely  de- 
voted and  extremely  valuable. 

Major  Ney:  I  may  say  something  of 
the  use  to  which  our  office  has  been  put 
since  its  opening,  when  our  average  in- 
coming mail  was  under  20  letters  or 
enquiries  a  month.  During  the  past 
eighteen  months  it  has  averaged  just  over 
a  thousand  a  month;  so  you  can  imagine 
that  with  a  staff  of  one  it  has  entailed  a 
good  deal  of  work. 
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Mr.  Ross:  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
information  ? 

Major  Ney:  Enquiries  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  Would  not  this 
be  the  very  source  of  the  information  that 
this  Bureau  is  dealing  with? 

Major  Ney:  Yes,  the  trouble  is,  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  carry  it  along  as 
well  as  we  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  task  which,  of  course,  is  quite 
beyond  our  present  facilities. 

Mr.  McGregor  :  It  is  really  the  nucleus 
of  such  a  Bureau? 

Major  Ney:  Yes;  one  has  fried  to 
demonstrate,  even  in  a  small  way,  that 
a  Bureau  can  serve,  if  only  merely  tech- 
nical purposes.  I  am  certain  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  feel  it  is  not 
merely  a  technical  service  that  is  required 
of  it,  and  which  it  can  fill,  but  a  much 
bigger  and  broader  one,  if  through  it 
Canada  can  assume  a  proper  relation  to 
the  educational  Bureaux  of  the  World,  and 
through  this  Bureau  keep  abreast  of  the 
educational  development  in  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  view  of  what  one  has  heard  about 
autonomy  one  regards  with  interest  the 
report  of  the  recent  meeting  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  regarding  the  centraliza- 
tion of  colleges,  which  was  drawn  up, 
printed,  and  presented  to  us  in  Canada 
by  the  United  States.  This  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  exactly  in  accord  with 
our  ideas  of  autonomy. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  But  those  figures 
should  have  been  put  through  the  present 
Departments. 

Major  Ney  :  We  are  not  able,  with  our 
present  facilities,  to  utilize  these  by  di- 
gesting them,  putting  them  under  one 
cover,  and  distributing  them.  It  is  not 
simply  the  getting  of  this  information; 
it  requires  a  good  deal  of  sorting  out  to 
ascertain  in  what  respect  it  is  of  use  to 
us.  If  we  send  out  to  our  own  greatly 
overworked  Departments  a  great  deal  of 
literature,  I  know  from  experience  that 
it  is  not  read.  The  great  thing  is  to  send 
out  information  that  is  well  digested  be- 
forehand, and  printed  ready  for  masti- 
cation. Is  that  not  so,  Dr.  Colquhoun? 
Dr.  Colquhoun:  Yes. 
Hon.  Mr.  David:  I  might  say  that 
quite   recently  we   received  a   document 


from  Japan  asking  for  information  re- 
garding our  primary  education,  and  we 
answered  it  very  easily  within  the  next 
twenty-four  hours. 

Major  Ney:  But  you  see,  Japan,  in 
order  to  get  a  full  survey  of  Canada, 
would  have  to  apply  to  nine  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  Each  of  the  Pro- 
vinces may  be  interested,  when  an  en- 
quiry of  that  kind  comes,  to  give  special 
information  in  reply  to  that  enquiry.  We 
will  say  Mr.  Ney  has  application  for  in- 
formation from  Belgium  or  Switzerland. 
Where  they  have  a  majority  of  French, 
we  give  information  concerning  our  own 
system.  This  mig'ht  be  harder  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  to  give.  Mind  you,  I  am 
not  opposing  the  principle  of  giving  you 
all  the  information  possible  in  the  form 
of  our  publications,  or  answering  your  , 
enquiries.  I  would  be  pei-fectly  walling 
to  do  this.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
member  here  present  who  would  object 
to  this. 

Major  Ney:  You  have  here  in  the  East 
two  Education  Departments.  I  am  quite 
certain  our  Western  Representatives 
would  be  quite  ready  to  concede  that, 
being  naturally  older  and  more  highly 
developed  than  our  Western  Depart- 
ments, you  are  in  a  better  position  to 
give  information,  and  have  a  greater 
number  of  printed  reports.  But  I  do  not 
think  a  country  applying  for  information 
would  write  to  nine  central  departments, 
even  supposing  they  were  aware  they 
should  apply  to  nine  central  departments. 
It  is  surprising  how  people  writing  to 
Canada  regarding  education  in  the  Do- 
minion write  to  one  Department  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  impression  that  from 
that  one  department  they  can  get  infor- 
mation regarding  the  whole  Dominion.  I 
remember  one  occasion  when  Dr.  Parma- 
lee  told  me  he  was  written  to  by  officials 
in  England,  about  the  interchange  of 
correspondence  by  students.  The  corre- 
spondent explained  by  stating  that  Que- 
bec being  the  oldest  province,  they 
naturally  turned  there.  Dr.  Parmalee 
also  told  me  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
by  students'  requests  from  schools  all 
over  the  world  who  wished  to  correspond 
with  schools  in  Quebec.  The  trouble  is 
not  that  we  are  ignorant  here,  but  that 
the   world   generally  is   ignorant   of   us, 
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and  I  think  it  would  be  good,  from  our 
point  of  view,  to  enlighten  them  a  little, 
Mr.  David,  don't  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  David  :  We  are  ready  to  have 
every  country  in  the  world  enlightened 
on  our  situation.  Speaking  for  Quebec, 
we  have  absolutely  no  objection,  because 
we  are  gaining  by  it;  but  in  a  general 
way,  don't  you  think,  Major  Ney,  that 
if  you  want  to  correspond  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  under  the  name  of 
the  National  Council  of  Canada,  you  will 
create  a  legend  that  in  Canada  there  is 
one  Federal  organization  controlling  the 
whole  of  the  education  of  Canada? — 'be- 
cause they  will  not  investigate  from  the 
different  Provinces,  but  direct  from  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  and  for 
the  world  there  will  be  no  Provinces  re- 
maining, but  only  one  thing,  namely,  the 
National  Council  of  Education,  and  your 
office  would  be  supplying  the  information. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  As  I  listen  to 
this  discussion  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  danger  Mr.  David  has  referred  to 
would  be  avoided  by  the  proposal  that 
this  Bureau  should  be  conducted  mainly 
by  the  Provinces,  and  not  by  the  National 
Council  of  Education.  I  think  also — if 
you  will  just  allow  me  to  repeat  some 
ideas  that  were  in  my  mind — ^in  the  first 
place,  the  Bureau  that  was  proposed  by 
the  Council  of  Education,  that  was  to  be 
controlled  by  the  different  Provinces, 
would  not  be  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  issuing  to  Japan  informiation  covering 
what  is  being  done  in  each  province.  As 
you  say,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  inconveni- 
ence to  each  province  to  give  its  own 
information  when  requests  come,  but  it 
can  be  done.  What  I  wanted  to  empha- 
size this  morning  was  that  there  are  a 
great  many  phases  of  education  that  are 
non-Provincial  and  have  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Provinces  so  far,  and 
yet  are  discussed  all  the  world  over. 
Now,  Canada  is  a  young  nation,  and  if 
we  are  to  make  progress  educationally 
we  must  know  what  is  being  done  and 
thought  by  other  people.  We  are  de- 
pendent for  this  information  on  other 
people.  So  in  Canada  we  ought  to  have 
some  place  where  these  conceptions  and 
ideas  and  principles  may  be  studied— not 
that  information  may  be  given  on  them, 
or  that  they  may  be  recommended,  but 


that  what  they  really  are, — as  fitting  into 
our  Canadian  life, — may  be  known.  We 
need  a  place  where  information  in  regard 
to  them  may  be  secured,  and  where  our 
educational  people  generally  in  all  the 
Provinces  may  turn  when  they  want  to 
know  what  some  part  of  the  world  is 
thinking  on  a  particular  problem  that 
they  may  have  under  their  jurisdiction 
at  the  time.  It  is  merely  a  clearing- 
house for  documents,  but  it  is  a  clearing- 
house for  the  educational  ideas  of  the 
world  on  which  we  may  want  enlighten- 
ment. 

Take  the  matter  of  technical  educa- 
tion. We  all  know  how  prominent  this 
was  a  few  years  ago.  Now,  suppose  that 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  instance, 
were  interested  in  technical  education,  it 
might  be  necessary — as  it  was  at  the 
time — to  send  Dr.  Seath  through  Europe 
to  make  a  large  survey  as  to  what  they 
were  doing  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
about  Technical  Education.  I  have  no 
doubt  Dr.  Seath's  report,  which  I  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  profit, 
was  of  service  to  the  other  Provinces  of 
this  Dominion.  It  would  be  sent  to  them. 
But  suppose  we  had  a  central  body  in 
which  the  most  recent  information  in  re- 
gard to  technical  education  anywhere 
could  be  found,  it  might  be  of  very  great 
service  to  the  various  provinces  when 
they  were  carrying  on  some  investigation 
— I  do  not  say  technical  education, 
though  this  was  a  very  large  subject  in 
the  past;  but  there  are  other  subjects,  not 
of  such  importance,  on  which  they  want 
information.  For  instance,  a  group  of 
people  come  to  the  Minister  here  and  say, 
"Can't  you  take  steps  in  this  direction  in 
regard  to  the  Monte ssori  System? — or 
some  such  request.  All  sorts  of  fads 
are  being  brought  forward  to  go  into 
the  schools,  and  the  Minister  and  Deputy 
Minister  of  Education  are,  of  course,  the 
final  judges  on  these  matters;  but  it  is 
well  that  in  the  Dominion  there  should 
be  one  place  where  everything  that  could 
be  got  on,  say,  the  Montessori  System, 
or  on  this  Dalton  theory— all  sorts  of 
theories  coming  up  in  regard  to  Educa- 
tion— where  everything  that  is  known 
could  be  had  and  digested,  and  you  could 
get  reliable  information,  not  with  a  view 
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to  embracing  it  all  in  a  Province,  but  of 
being  of  service  to  the  Province. 

You  may  say,  "Cannot  this  be  done  by 
the  Department?"  That  may  be,  and  I 
hoi>e  the  Provinces  will  co-operate;  but 
next  Spring  the  Council  might  very  well 
say,  "Well,  we  will  have  to  go  ahead 
ourselves  and  raise  the  money  to  carry 
this  through,"  but  I  am  perfectly  confi- 
dent that  it  would  not  be  as  much  sei-vice 
to  the  Provinces  as  if  the  Provinces  were 
to  do  most  of  it  themselves.  They  would 
look  on  this  Bureau  as  an  outside  party. 
They  would  say,  "You  are  strangers,  and 
you  are  butting  in."  Moreover,  there 
might  be  the  idea  sometimes,  as  Hon. 
Mr.  David  has  said,  that  here  is  a  central 
body  speaking  for  the  whole  of  Canada., 
whereas  if  this  body  were  directed  by  all 
the  Provinces  of  Canada  they  would  re- 
tain their  autonomy.  I  think,  if  you 
realize  that  this  sort  of  body  at  this  time 
of  our  development  is  necessary,  and 
should  3ome  by  and  by,  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Provinces  to  take  the 
lead  themselves  and  carry  it  through 
themselves,  with  the  co-operation,  I  think, 
of  our  Council.  I  should  hope  you  might 
ask  for  that  co-operation,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  worry  the  Council  very 
much  if  you  carried  the  whole  thing  your- 
selves. I  think  the  Council  would  regard 
themselves  as  having  performed  a  high 
and  very  proper  function  if  they  had 
induced  the  Provinces,  on  the  whole,  to 
carry  through  the  Bureau;  but  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  this  Bureau 
should  remain  very,  very  largely  under 
the  Provinces.  I  feel  confident  that  our 
Council  would  not  want  to  control  it,  and 
have  not  the  slightest  desire,  as  I  said 
this  morning,  to  interfere  in  any  way. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  next 
Spring,  when  the  matter  comes  up,  there 
will  be  a  great  many  people  who  will 
say,  "Well,  we  ought  to  have  such  a 
clearing-house,  and  if  it  cannot  be  done 
by  the  Provinces  it  ought  to  be  done 
some  other  way;"  and  yet,  if  done  some 
other  way,  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
satisfactory.  They  would  say,  "The 
Council  is  a  lay  body,  and  something  that 
ought  not  to  exist."  I  think  it  is  an 
Institution  that  ought  to  be  carried  on 
almost  entirely  by  the  Provinces  them- 
selves. 


Dr.  McKay  (Nova  Scotia)  :  A  steel 
maker  in  the  United  States  formed  a 
Bureau,  and  it  comes  over  and  makes  an 
educational  survey  of  the  Provinces  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
National  Council  originated  in  a  different 
way,  not  from  the  action  of  one  man, 
but  from  people  from  every  parf  of 
Canada.  Fifteen  hundred  delegates  were 
present,  and  they  decided  unanimously 
that  we  do  not  want  this  work  to  be  done 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, under  a  Federal  Department;  we 
want  the  Provinces  to  exercise  full  au- 
tonomy; and  I  think  we  are  meeting  here 
with  that  object  in  view.  Now,  the  coun- 
try desires  something  to  be  done.  When 
Carnegie  started  his  movement,  nobody 
asked  for  it;  but  the  country  asked  for 
this  at  very  considerable  expense,  and 
delegates  went  from  the  bounds  of  Can- 
ada to  Winnipeg  and  said,  "We  want 
something  done;  we  want  something  to 
connect  the  general  public  with  the  Edu- 
cation Departments  of  our  Provinces; 
and  we  want  the  Education  Departments 
to  work  in  with  each  other. 

We  have  already  to-day  decided  that 
it  is  a  very  admirable  thing  for  us  to 
meet  together,  to  hear  such  other  talk, 
and  have  our  common  views  on  the  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  that  they  will  cause 
thoughts  to  arise  in  the  leaders  of  edu- 
cation in  the  different  Provinces,  and 
perhaps  to  help  each  other,  for  w^e  can 
work  into  each  other's  hands  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Then  again,  we  can  per- 
haps make  it  possible  for  a  Bureau  or 
a  Secretariat  of  this  Federation  of  the 
Educational  Departments  of  the  Pro- 
vinces to  exist.  You  know  how  money 
has  been  raised  for  the  National  Council. 
The  Rotary  Club  of  Halifax  made  a 
gallant  effort  and  made  a  very  good  con- 
tribution to  it,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the 
National  Council  depending  on  an  annual 
contribution  raised  in  this  way.  There 
is  so  much  work  of  this  kind  to  be  done 
by  the  Rotary  Clubs  and  by  the  charit- 
able clubs  that  they  can  only  give  us  a 
little  help  by  way  of  a  start.  I  think 
this  was  the  assumption  of  our  meeting 
— that  perhaps  that  gatheaing  together 
of  the  people  of  Canada,  including  the 
clergy,  the  educationists  and  the  politic- 
ians  as   well   as   the   business   men — the 
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latter  being  really  the  prime  movers  in 
the  matter — those  who  were  interested  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada — showed  that  those  per- 
sons wanted  co-operation. 

Now,  how  is  this  National  Council 
going  to  live  ?  It  must  have  money.  We 
cannot  go  on  raising  money  in  the  form 
of  charity,  as  we  did  when  it  started. 
So  that  none  of  the  ideas  expressed  here, 
none  of  the  advantages  that  have  been 
pointed  out,  can  come  into  existence  un- 
less we  can  discover  some  method  of 
financing  the  Secretariat.  The  Dominion 
Government  is  out,  unless  they  choose  to 
give  a  grant  to  a  Council,  which  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Provinces  alone.  A 
Council,  or  organization  of  this  kind, 
might  accept  money  from  Carnegie,  or 
from  charitable  institutions,  or  persons 
disposed  to  raise  money;  they  .*an  get 
money  from  any  source;  but  if  it  is  a 
confederation  of  educational  departments 
of  the  Provinces  I  think  we  can  be  quite 
sure  that  the  autonomy  of  none  of  the 
Provinces  will  be  pressed  upon  at  all. 

I  think,  really,  t^t  the  first  step  to 
be  taken  now  is  to  see  how  we  can  get 
the  money.  If  we  cannot  solve  this  prob- 
lem we  need  not  go  any  further.  Sir 
Robert  Falconer  suggested  we  might  do 
something  such  as  is  suggested  in  this 
pamphlet,  to  make  a  foundation,  to  start 
offices.  Then  I  think  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  Provinces  should  have  a 
very  important  position  in  determining 
the  officials,  and  I  think  both  things  in 
the  plan  proposed  have  been  suggested, 
and  that  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which 
is  the  oldest  province,  and  which  is  the 
pivotal  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, would  have  a  sort  of  seniority  of 
positions.  I  think  the  draft  indicates 
this. 

Now,  the  English-speaking  Provinces 
are  in  very  many  resi>ects  somewhat 
alike.  The  Province  of  Quebec  has  some 
differences,  and  we  should  therefore  feel 
that,  being  the  one  Province,  we  should 
give  it  fair  play  not  only  on  account  of 
the  reasons  already  mentioned,  but  be- 
cause it  is  the  one  Province  that  might 
very  well  get  the  central  position  or 
senior  position.  There  should  be  an 
officer  representing  the  French  as  well 
as  the  English.     I  think  we  might  say 


that  in  the  Secretariat  we  would  let 
Quebec  count  for  one-half  and  all  the 
other  Provinces  count  for  one-half. 
(Hear,  Hear).  I  do  not  know  but  we  may 
have  more  to  learn  from  Quebec  than 
we  have  froim  ourselves — I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  English  Provinces — ^because 
we  are  to  a  very  great  extent  built  up 
on  the  same  plan,  so  we  cannot  perhaps 
get  so  different  a  point  of  view  as  we 
could  get  if  we  studied  the  system  of 
Quebec,  which  may  have,  if  we  only  think 
it  out,  perhaps  much  more  important  and 
useful  information  for  us  than  we  have. 

Now,  let  the  Provinces  start  this — I 
merely  state  that  this  is  the  first  thing 
we  should  settle.  Could  we  promise  a 
certain  amount  for  the  first  year,  or  two 
years,  or  three  years,  and  tlien  decide  by 
the  results  how  much  longer  we  are  to 
run  ?  While  we  would  have  those  funds 
as  a  foundation,  we  would  not  refuse 
funds  from  any  other  source  if  they  were 
given  completely  into  the  control  of  a 
Board  representing  the  various  Provinces. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  (Ontario) :  We  seem 
to  be  well  agreed  on  the  general  princi- 
ples which  have  brought  us  together.  We 
are  entirely  agreed  that  this  meeting  is 
a  very  excellent  thing,  and  that  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  Dominion  will 
be  benefitted  by  the  Conferences  which 
have  been  held  between  the  Ministers 
and  the  officials  connected  with  education; 
and  of  course  we  endorse  entirely  the 
view  which  Hon.  Mr.  David  has  taken — 
that  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this 
conference,  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  nothing  which  we  do  here,  or  noth- 
ing which  we  shall  create  here,  shall  in 
the  future  move  on  to  some  disturbance 
of  the  absolute  autonomy  of  tlie  Provinces 
in  Education.  The  Hon.  Mr.  David  hap- 
pens to  come  from  Quebec,  but  he  will 
find  his  sentiment  is  perfectly  reflected 
in  the  Pro\dnce  of  Ontario,  for  reasons 
which  all  students  of  our  Constitutional 
History   know. 

Now,  Sir,  as  we  are  agreed  on  essen- 
tials, namely,  that  the  meeting  is  in  itself 
a  most  useful  thing;  that  a  formal  co- 
operation, if  one  can  be  secured,  is  an 
absolutely  right  thing;  and  that  if  a 
Bureau  satisfactory  to  all  the  Provinces 
can  be  created  it  should  be  created;  it 
does   seem   to   me  that  we   are  face  to 
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face   with   the   actual     structure     of     a 
Bureau. 

As  you  are  aware,  Sir,  this  Conference 
is  attended  not  only  by  your  Deputy,  but 
by  the  two  senior  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education — Dr.  Merchant  and 
Dr.  Waugh.  Now,  we  have  not  discussed 
the  structure  and  the  details  of  such  an 
idea  as  a  Bureau.  Of  course  we  are  not 
opposed;  in  fact,  we  have  tried  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  wish  to  co-operate  with 
the  other  Provinces,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  for  at 
least  fifteen  years  I  have  been  corre- 
sponding with  all,  or  most  of  all,  the 
gentlemen  who  are  here  in  connection 
with  educational  matters,  and  have  found 
them  at  all  times  most  kind  and  obliging. 
They  have  been  ever  ready  to  give  us  all 
thedr  experience  and  advice  where  we 
needed  it.  So  the  possibility  of  co-opera- 
tion is  perfectly  visible. 

Now,  we  come  to  this  actual  point,  that 
here  is  a  Conference  which  is  practically 
asked  to  endorse  what  was  done  two 
years  ago.  Well,  there  is  no  objection 
to  that,  but  it  does  not  get  us  any  fur- 
ther on.  It  seems  to  me  what  we  actual- 
ly need  is,  what  Dr.  Merchant  has  sug- 
gested— some  expert  representative  body, 
a  small  body  representative  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, to  draft  the  scheme;  because  in 
any  event  the  scheme  must  go  before  the 
various  Governments  of  the  Dominion, 
in  this  respect,  that  if  you  want  to  raise 
money  I  imagine  all  the  five  Minister' 
of  Education  present  will  say  that  none 
of  the  Ministries  of  which  they  are  mem- 
bers are  ready  now  to  give  one  penny 
to  the  support  of  this  project.  We  must, 
through  thoroughly  competent  persons, 
submit  the  form  in  which  we  desire  this 
Bureau  to  be  cast,  and  then  when  it  comes 
before  each  of  us  we  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  whether  it  transgresses  the 
rule  which  Mr.  David  and  myself  feel 
ought  not  to  be  transgressed,  which  is, 
the  absolute  autonomy  of  the  Provinces. 
Then  we  should  be  able  to  see  whether 
it  is  such  practical  and  useful  work  as 
would  waiTant  the  Government  of  the 
day  in  gi\ang  it  the  necessary  support. 
I  think  we  would  not  be  delaying  mat- 
ters by  this  method,  because  you  cannot 
proceed  on  a  resolution  in  general  terms 


adopted  by  this  meeting,  as  it  was 
adopted  at  the  meeting  two  years  ago. 

I  am,  of  course,  extremely  anxious  not 
to  allow  the  gentlemen  of  the  National 
Council  to  think  that  we  are  desirous  of 
delaying  the  matter,  for  we  are  not 
anxious  to  delay  it,  but  we  realize  that 
the  only  way  of  making  progress  is  to 
have  the  full  structure  before  us.  The 
general  principles,  on  which  we  all  agree, 
will  not  advance  us  one  step.  I  am  as 
conscious  as  any  one  present  of  the  great 
value  which  the  National  Council  has 
been  to  those  higher  aspects  of  educa- 
tion to  which  it  has  devoted  itself.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  Department  during  the  time  of  your 
distinguished  predecessor,  and  since  that 
time  we  have  been  sometimes  in  com- 
munication with  the  Council  through  its 
General  Secretary.  As  Mr.  Massey  has 
said.  Major  Ney  has  given  the  most  un- 
selfish work  to  this  Council,  and  the  plan 
which  is  now  before  us  and  which  is 
outlined  in  the  copy  of  the  pamphlet 
which  I  saw  for  the  first  ttime  on  Satur- 
day, seems  to  me  to  present  many  satis- 
factory and  pleasant  features.  I  see 
nothing  in  it  which  would  be  objection- 
able to  any  of  the  provinces;  but  I  say, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  somewhat  ex- 
perienced administration  officer,  that  it 
really  does  not  supply  us  with  a  definite 
idea  of  how  this  thing  is  going  to  be 
worked.  If  you  propose  to  pass  over  to 
the  officers  who  are  in  this  room  some 
extra  work,  you  will  find  we  are  not  able 
to  do  it.  What  this  really  involves  is, 
probably  in  most  of  the  Departments — 
certainly  in  Quebec,  and  certainly  here, 
and  probably  in  Nova  Scotia — someone 
who  will  do  the  work  of  the  Council,  who 
will  be  paid  a  salary  for  doing  it,  and 
who  will  make  each  Province's  contribu- 
tion to  the  load. 

What  I  suggest  is,  that  you  pass  on 
the  project  of  a  Bureau,  which  has  al- 
ready been  approved  at  the  last  Confer- 
ence, to  an  expert  Committee  represen- 
tative of  all  the  Provinces,  to  be  cast 
into  form  and  then  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  each  Province — I  am  not  at 
all  wedded  to  the  wording  of  the  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Could  it  be  submitted 
here? 
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Dr.  Colquhoun  :  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
Dr.  Merchant,  Dr.  Waugh  and  myself 
have  never  given  any  consideration  to 
the  structure  of  this  Bureau.  We  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  object,  as  much  as 
any  person,  but  I  think  it  would  be  safer 
and  we  would  make  more  progress  if  we 
could  pass  it  on  to  a  Committee  who 
would  deal  with  it: 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta  :  My  idea  was  to  have 
it  in  better  shape  to  talk  over  in  the 
morning.  I  would  not  comimit  myself  to 
any  scheme  here. 

The  Chairman  :  Neither  would  I. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  What  I  suggested 
was  that  we  might  refer  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee to   suggest  the  outline  here. 

Dr.  Colquhoun:  As  we  have  only 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  and 
some  very  attractive  evenings,  I  fear  all 
that  can  be  said  is  in  this  pamphlet, 
which  is  a  very  excellent  production,  but 
the  idea  of  working  out  details  so  as  to 
avoid  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are 
in  Mr.  David's  mind,  and  in  my  mind,  too, 
should  be  undertaken  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  have  felt  that  the 
working  out  of  the  details  here  would 
be  too  much.  I  wanted  to  have  it  passed 
over  to  somebody  who  knows  more  about 
this  thing  than  I  do,  to  lick  some  kind 
of  a  draft  into  shape  in  two  or  three 
hours,  for  us  to  discuss,  and  then  send 
it  back  again  for  someone  to  fix  up,  but 
I  am  afraid  this  cannot  be  done  in  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  I  hope,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  will  not  think  I  am  taking  the 
floor  too  often,  but  there  is  one  point 
Mr.  Latta  has  drawn  our  attention  to — 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise. I  must  say,  for  myself,  that  when 
I  saw  the  programme  which  was  given 
to  me  this  morning,  and  noticed  that  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
proposal  of  the  National  Council  for  a 
Bureau  of  Education,  this  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  about  it.  The  invita- 
tion was  merely  to  give  an  occasion  to 
the  Deputy  Ministers  and  Ministers  of 
Education  of  the  different  Provinces  to 
discuss  Education  in  general,  and  I 
thought  the  idea  was  splendid. 

Now,  I  am  stnx^.k  by  something,  and 
I  hope  nobody  beie  believes  I  am  a 
stormy  petrel,  and  come  hereto  cause 
trouble.     This  is  very  far  from  my  idea, 


and  Major  Ney  knows  perfectly  well  my 
sentiments.  But  I  see  \xere  that  in  Que- 
bec in  1920  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
way  of  an  amendment  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Parmalee  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Black  of  Lethbridge.  It  was  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  and  it 
reads  as  follows: — 

That  for  purposes  of  educational 
investigation  and  as  a  clearing-house 
for   educational    data,      a      National 
Bureau   be   established     under     the 
direction  of  the  National  Council  of 
the      Conference,      and     that      such 
Bureau  be  maintained  by  voluntary 
support   and   such    financial     assist- 
ance as  may  be  given  by  Provincial 
and  Dominion  Governments  without 
any  restrictions  as  to  policy. 
Therefore  I  am  asking  myself  if  the 
matter  is  actually  before  us.     I  under- 
stand that  it  has  been  already  submit- 
ted to  a  Conference.       The  Conference 
has   passed   on   it  by   an   overwhelming 
majority,  and  now  the  proposition  before 
the  Conference    is    absolutely  different, 
completely  different,  from  the  one  which 
was  there  proposed     and     accepted  by 
everyone. 

Major  Ney:  Appropos  of  what  Mr. 
]3avid  has  said,  may  I  just  say  this :  We 
went  to  Quebec  in  1920,  having  decided 
that  we  would  have  no  resolution,  al- 
though the  scheme  to  which  Mr.  Davi^ 
has  referred  was  put  forward  at  that 
meeting  to  the  effect  that  the  Bureau 
should  be  one  which  would  be  controlled 
by  a  Departmental  Committe.  No  reso- 
lution was  passed,  so  that  a  resolution 
of  any  kind  to-day  regarding  the  Bureau 
would  be  by  no  means  duplicating  any- 
thing that  was  done  at  the  Quebec  Con- 
ference in  1920.  We  passed  no  resolu- 
tion whatever,  on  this  subject;  we  pur- 
posely avoided  it,  the  idea  being  that  we 
should  go  slowly.  This  marks  a  de- 
velopipent  since  the  1920  Conference,  as, 
one  would  hope,  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  Provinces.  Now,  it  is  these 
views  again  for  which  we  are  asking 
further  consideration. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  I  would  regret  it 
should  be  said  I  did  not  read  rightly,  and 
I  would  therefore  read  from  the  pam- 
phlet, following  the  quotation  of  the  reso- 
lution I  have  just  read: 
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After  further    discussion,    during 
which  His  Grace  Archbishop  Mathe- 
son,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bulman,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Mclntyre  of  Winnipeg,  and  Dr.  A. 
M.  Scott  of  Calgary  urged  the  neces- 
sity  of   maintaining  the   unanimity 
of  the  Conferences,  the  resolution  in 
favour    of     a  Bureau  of  Education 
under  the  control  of  the  Council  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity. 
This  is  your  own  report. 
Dr.  Parmalee:  There  is  a  slight  mis- 
understanding of  the  dates.     What  Mr. 
David  is  reading  from  was  in  1919,  and 
what  Major  Ney  referred  to  is  the  reso- 
lution in  Quebec.     However,  let  me  say 
this  in  regard  to  the  Winnipeg  Confer- 
ence, that  when  the  Conference  was  over 
it  was  regarded  by  everybody  who  had 
been  attending  it  as  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess— a  success  in  the  way  of  inspiration. 
Inspirations  are  not  altogether  perman- 
ent, but  they  are  things  which  are  pass- 
ing.    Tlie  Conference  felt  that  if  it  re- 
sulted  only   in   thin   air,   and   each   one 
would  go  to  his  own  business  again,  very 
little  would  be   accomplished;    therefore 
they   resolved   to   have   some   sort  of   a 
body  to  continue  their  existence.    It  be- 
ing quite  impossible,  in  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours,  to  have  frequent  conferences 
of  1,500  people  in  Winnipeg,  or  anywhere 
else,  they  determined  to  have  an  Execu- 
tive Council.       The  constitution  of  this 
Executive  Council  has  been  explained  to 
you.    The  first  duty  that  was  placed  on 
this  Executive  Council,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  manifest  intentions  of  the  Con- 
ference, was  this — to  form  an  Education- 
al Bureau  with  all  the  advantages  which 
were  mentioned  this  morning  in  regard 
to  it.    This  Educational  Council  met  af- 
terwards— I  think  the  next  year — in  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  and  found  itself  in  a  jwsi- 
tion  in  which  very  many  institutions  find 
themselves,  and  in  which,  from  personal 
knowledge,  I  may  say  individuals  some- 
times find  themselves.       It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  it  to  carry  out  its  man- 
date, ibecause  it  had  not  the  money  with 
which  to  do  it.     The  Council,  however, 
made  an  effort,  with  the  small  means  left 
at  its  disposal,  to  do     something,     and 
with  those  small  means   it  has  done  a 
very  great  deal. 
You  have  been  told  that  this  first  Con- 


ference, which  cost  $22,000.00,  was  fin- 
anced entirely  by  the  business  men  and 
public-spirited  men  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada;  but  you  can  hardly  expect  them 
to  go  on  with  permanent  contributions 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  hoped  by  some 
very  optimistic  people  that  some  large 
endowments  could  be  secured  from  our 
wealthy  people  in  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, similar  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
etc.;  but,  after  all,  it  requires  very  great 
and  very  serious  organizations  to  collect 
money  for  endowments  in  these  times 
when  so  much  money  is  wanted  for  all 
sorts  of  things. 

Now  this  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Conference  practically  throws  the  ques- 
tion over  to  the  Provinces  of  the  Domin- 
ion and  says  in  effect:  "It  is  impossible 
for  us,  and  we  see  no  means  at  present 
of  financing  a  Bureau  of  Education,  to 
get  the  great  value,  the  wide  scope  of 
work,  and  the  permanency  that  we  de- 
sire. Now,  if  the  Provinces  see  their 
own  interest  in  this,  not  only  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  control,  we  now  invite 
the  Provinces  to  express  their  opinions  in 
this  regard.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
various  Governments  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  it  is  decided  that  the  Provinces 
cannot  carry  out  the  scheme  which  is  put 
forward — of  course,  in  a  hazy  way,  be- 
cause we  are  only  in  the  hazy  stage  of 
the  procedings,  anyway — ^then  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education,  or  the  Na- 
tional Conference  which  will  meet  next 
April,  will  again  take  up  the  work  if  it 
is  possible."  So  I  think  that  here  it  is 
plainly  not  a  question  for  the  Deputy 
Ministers — ^because  we  must,  of  course, 
speak  with  much  caution — ^but  tEat  it  is 
a  matter  of  policy,  a  matter  for  the  Min- 
isters. But  the  issue  to-day  seems  to  me 
perfectly  plain,  i.e.,  what  is  the  attitude 
of  the  Provinces  towards  this  sugges- 
tion— shall  they  attempt  to  organize  a 
Bureau  of  Education  upon  the  lines 
which  have  been  so  clearly,  so  fairly  and 
so  sincerely  put  forward  here  to-day? 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  cannot  help  feeling  it  is  very  unfortun- 
ate that  this  little  pamphlet  was  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  various  Provincial 
Governments  earlier.  I  feel  just  as  the 
Minister  from  Saskatchewan  feels,  that 
for  my  part  I  would  not  like  to  commit 
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the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia  to  any 
of  these  schemes.  I  will  be  perfectly 
frank  about  it.  I  knew  something  of  the 
contents  of  this  pamphlet,  but  I  knew  it 
in  a  very  curious  way.  A  friend  of 
mine  sent  me  a  typewritten  document  a 
few  weeks  ago,  but  he  marked  it  "Confi- 
dential." It  contains,  in  part,  what  this 
little  pamphlet  contains.  "Well,  for  the 
life  of  me  I  do  not  see  anything  of  a 
confidential  nature  in  it,  yet  I  could  not 
disclose  it  to  our  Educational  Council 
last  Friday  in  Halifax  because  I  had  re- 
ceived it  on  those  terms.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  one  of  us  here  to-day  who  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  digest  the  con- 
tents of  this  pamphlet.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  proposes  two  or  three  alter- 
native schemes;  and  if  this  is  as  neces- 
sary and  desirable  a  thing,  and  can  per- 
form as  useful  a  function  as  many  gen- 
tlemen around  this  Board  think — and 
they  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to 
it — it  is  unfortunate,  but  I  really  do  not 
see  that  we,  who  represent  the  Provin- 
cial Governments  can  commit  ourselves 
to  anything  at  this  stage.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  this,  but  I  have  to  speak  out  plainly 
for  the  Government  which  I  represent. 

Dr.  Parmalee:  For  myself  I  should 
not  expect  that  even  the  Ministers  could 
commit  themselves  to  anything  definite 
to-day,  because,  after  all,  when  a  man 
belongs  to  any  body  he  has  his  own  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  he  cannot 
speak  in  the  name  of  that  body,  barring 
the  case  of  a  Premier  when  he  is  sup- 
posed to  know  the  responsibility.  But  I 
wish  that  you  would  say  what  your  gen- 
eral attitude  towards  it  is,  and  I  would 
ask  for  a  well-thought-out  scheme  that 
you  could  give  consideration  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  The  difficulty  pre- 
sents itself  to  me  in  this  way.  I  thought, 
first,  that  a  Committee  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  draft  something  in  a  rough 
way  for  submission  to  this  Conference  in 
order  that  we  might  thresh  out  things 
there  that  we  know  would  not  meet  with 
the  unanimous  approval  of  our  Govern- 
ments. I  am  reading  these  functions, 
and  I  can  tell  you  that  if  you  have  these 
functions  in,  we  cannot  commit  ourselves 
to  this.  I  can  tell  you  we  could  commit 
ourselves  to  four  or  the  five  of  them,  but 
1  can  also  tell  you  that  there  would  not 
be  any  use  at  all  in  my  taking  this  back 


with  me.  This  was  my  reason  for  say- 
ing that  we  ought  to  have  roughed  out 
something,  so  that  we  could  eliminate 
certain  things.  This  must  be  done,  but 
I  can  see  this  cannot  be  done  in  two  or 
three  hours.  I  have  had  very  consider- 
able experience  in  this  respect.  We  have 
now  for  nearly  three  years  in  the"  West 
been  meeting  together — four  different 
gentlemen  have  been  meeting  as  repre- 
sentatives on  many,  many  occasions  to 
try  to  agree  on  a  uniform  School  Reader 
— just  such  a  small  matter  as  that — and 
though  we  have  had  many,  many  meet- 
ings we  have  not  cleared  it  up  yet.  So 
I  would  like  to  see  a  committee  of  two 
or  three  who  know  the  conditions,  sub- 
mit a  rough  draft,  some  sort  of  constitu- 
tion which  we  could  look  over — for  I  do 
not  know  the  conditions  in  Quebec  or 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  if  I  took  this 
back  we  would  not  be  an  inch  further 
than  we  are  here  to-day;  then  we  would 
have  to  have  another  Conference  and 
thresh  it  out,  and  we  would  never  get 
anywhere. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  In  line  with 
what  Hon.  Mr.  Latta  has  said,  would  it 
not  be  advisable,  as  we  proposed  earlier 
in  the  aftemoom,  that  there  should  be  a 
Committee  formed  which  might  report 
some  time  to-morrow  on  certain  general 
principles  embodying  what  we  have  ar- 
rived at  here;  that  those  principles  may 
be  taken  home  by  the  various  Ministers 
and  submitted  to  their  Governments; 
but  at  the  same  time,  that  we  discuss 
these  general  principles,  and  that  to- 
morrow afternoon  a  Continuation  Com- 
mittee, if  you  so  want  to  call  it,  will  be 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  bringing 
these  principles  into  something  like  con- 
crete recommendations,  which  may  then 
be  submitted  to  the  various  Govern- 
ments. Now,  I  would  recommend,  as  an 
individual,  that  this  should  be  done  by 
the  Ministers  and  the  Deputy  Ministers 
themselves.  I  am  perfectly  confident 
that  I  can  speak  for  those  who  are  with 
me  on  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, when  I  say  that  we  do  not  want 
to  shape  these  ideas  for  the  Ministers  or 
the  Deputy  Ministers. 

The  great  object— and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  object  to  justify  the 
existence   of  the   Council— would    be    to 
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get  a  Bureau  established  on  the  lines  we 
all  agree  upon  now.  If  these  cannot  be 
embodied  in  certain  general  propositions 
by  to-morrow  afternoon,  before  we 
break  uip,  .then  a  committee  can  be  es- 
tablished from  the  various  Provinces,  as 
was  suggested  this  afternoon — ^there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  put  the 
Council  of  Education-  in — and  these 
Ministers  or  their  representatives  should 
then  be  a  Cominittee  to  take  these  prin- 
ciples which  embody  what  we  think 
about  the  Bureau  and  carry  them  into 
form  for  the  various  Provinces.  If  this 
were  done  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that 
the  National  Council  would  feel  it  had 
fulfilled  its  function. 

I  should  like  to  move  that  there  be  a 
small  Committee — I  do  not  know  why 
the  Committee  on  Resolutions  sihould 
not  draft,  in  general,  the  principles  we 
have  arrived  at — after  this  discussion — 
and  nave  them  bring  in  a  report  to- 
morrow, or  bring  them  in  and  let  us  dis- 
cuss their  report.  Then  let  us  adopt 
their  report,  and  as  that  report,  repre- 
sents the  basis,  the  result  of  our  discus- 
sion, it  would  be  carried  back  to  the 
various  Cabinets  and  Governments.  At 
the  same  time,  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
Committee  appointed  to-morrow  after- 
noon representing  the  various  Provinces, 
to  see  that  the  principles  can  be  carried 
into  concrete  effect  when  those  Govern- 
ments agree  to  them.  Leave  the  Council 
out  of  this.  The  National  Council  of 
Education  will  have  fulfilled  its  function 
if  it  enables  you  to  consider  this  matter 
fully  and  go  ahead  with  it.  There  are 
other  things  altogether  that  the  National 
Council  can  do,  and  I  would  say,  leave 
the  Council  out. 

Mr.  Massey:  I  quite  agree  with  Sir 
Robert  Falconer  in  reference  to  the 
National  Council  being  left  out. 

The  Chairman  :  To  carry  Sir  Robert 
Falconer's  ideas  into  effect,  I  think  we 
should  have  a  (more  representative  com- 
mittee than  the  Resolutions  Committee. 
Sir  Robert  Falconer  suggests  that  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Council 
should  be  dropped  from  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  There  are  on  the  Resolutions 
Committee  members  of  the  National 
Council. 


Sir  Robert  Falconer:  I  think  they 
should  be  dropped. 

The  Chairman;  I  think  the  simplest 
way  would  be  to  appoint  an  altogether 
new  committee,  representative  of  all  the 
Provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Probably  it  would 
be  better  to  have  on  the  Committee  some 
who  have  given  thought  to  this  matter; 
I  have  not  given  it  any  consideration.  I 
think  some  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  would  be  most 
competent  to  be  on  this  Committee.  It 
does  not  make  any  difference  who  is  on 
the  Committee,  provided  we  get  some- 
thing concrete  here. 

The  Chairman:  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee ought  to  be  composed  of  those 
who  are  in  pretty  close  touch  with  the 
different  Departments  of  Education  in 
the  Provinces.  I  am  more  free  from 
doubt  about  this  than  I  am  as  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Council. 

iHoN.  Mr.  McGregor:  Are  all  of  the 
Provinces  represented  on  the  Council? 

The  Chairman:    No. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:   We  can  add  one 

or  two. 

The  Chairman:  I  would  suggest  Dr. 
Parmalee,  Mr.  Gibson,  Dr.  McKay,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  Massey,  Hon.  Mr.  Delage. 

Dr.  Merchant:  I  might  say  that  my 
idea,  after  luncheon  this  afternoon,  was 
the  idea  Dr.  Falconer  had,  but  I  differ 
from  him  in  this,  that  I  think,  as  the 
Chairman  has  said,  the  Committee 
should  be  representative.  We  wish  to 
know  what  the  scope  of  the  project  is. 
There  are  a  number  of  problems — ^the 
Question  of  advances,  the  question  of 
organization,  and  a  number  of  questions 
that  would  be  involved  in  the  work. 
Now,  the  very  first  question  is,  what 
shall  be  the  scope  of  sucli  an  organiza- 
tion? You  cannot  determine  this  in  a 
minute  here,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  the  Provinces  re- 
l)resented.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
just  from  what  the  Hon.  Mr.  Latta  says. 
He  says,  "Here  are  points  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five;  I  would  agree  with  four 
out  of  the  five."  Well,  another  gentle- 
man may  agree  to  only  three  out  of  the 
five,  and  so  on.  The  Provinces  should 
be  represented  when  we  come  to  discuss 
the  question  of  scope.   Now,  it  seems  to 
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me  impossible  to  pass  any  general  reso- 
lution unless  you  determine  something, 
in  general  terms,  of  the  scope  of  such 
committee;  and  in  determining  this 
scope  the  Provinces  should  be  represent- 
ed by  authoritative  opinion. 

-The  "Chairman  :  I  would  suggest  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Provinces 
here  should  nominate  members  for  this 
committee,  to  represent  the  different 
Provinces. 

Dr.  McKay:  The  question  of  scope  is 
really  the  fundamental  question  now. 
From  the  discussion  I  presume  if  this 
were  agreed  upon,  the  money  would  be 
forthcoming,  all  right,  from  the  Pro- 
vinces. 

Dr.  Parmalee:  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  losing  ourselves 
in  detail  before  we  settle  the  general 
principle  as  to  what  should  be  our  at- 
titude towards  this  question.  If  it  is  an 
impossible  thing  to  do,  let  us  say  so,  and 
drop  it  completely.  If  we  think  it  is  pos- 
sible, there  is  time  enough  to  knock  out 
the  things  we  do  not  agree  with  after- 
wards. I  have  had  enough  to  do  with 
drawing  up  schemes  to  know  that  it  can- 
not be  done  in  the  midst  of  a  meeting; 
it  cannot  toe  done  in  our  office  though 
most  of  us  who  have  to  do  this  work  are 
doing  office  work  all  the  time,  every- 
where. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, my  refusal  is  unqualified,  for 
the  reason  that  to  compromise  some- 
thing is  harder  than  you  think.  It  re- 
quires a  lot  of  thinking  to  come  to  a 
meeting  with  a  complete  idea,  or  as  it 
has  been  called  a  scheme.  I  woulH  call 
it  a  proposition,  but  it  hag  been  called 
a  scheme,  and  I  will  call  it  that.  There- 
fore, if  one  has  to  submit  a  scheme  to 
his  Government,  I  would  not  want  to  be 
one  of  this  Committee. 

Dr.  McKay:  I  would  just  say  that 
this  Canadian  Bureau  would  not  have  to 
cover  all  that  is  covered  by  the  Bureau 
of  The  United  States,  because  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  at  Ottawa  has  been  stand- 
ardizing, and  will  compile  the  statistics 
of  all  the  Provinces;  so  that  much  work 
will  be  taken  off  tflie  Bureau.  All  the 
Bureau  will  have  to  do  is  jusit  to  put 
these  statistics  in  popular  form  so  that 
they  can  be  ready  for  information  pur- 
poses. 


Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  am  going  to  press 
my  motion.  I  move  that  Sir  Robert 
I'alconer,  Mr.  Massey,  and  Dr.  Par- 
malee  . 

Dr.  Parmalee:  No,  excuse  me,  I 
would  rather  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Then  Dr.  Colqu- 
houn,  and  these  other  gentlemen  be  a 
committee  to  patch  up  something  so  that 
we  can  discuss  it. 

Dr.  McKay:    I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman:  How  did  you  word 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  A  set  of  principles 
to  be  submitted  to  this  Conference  as 
L~oon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman:  Before  this  Confer- 
ence breaks  up? 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Yes,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  5.30  p.m. 

SECOND    DAY— MpRNING    SESSION. 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1922. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at 
10  a.m. 

The  Chairman:  Major  Ney  has  some 
information  on  questions  asked  yester- 
day in  regard  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Major  Ney:  Yesterday  I  was  asked 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  enquiries  which 
were  received  at  our  office  from  time 
to  time.  I  was  not  prepared  to  speak 
off-hand  then,  but  when  I  got  back  last 
night  I  went  through  some  of  our  recent 
correspondence. 

On  the  question  of  music,  you  remem- 
ber some  time  ago  I  sent  out  a  note  to 
the  Departments  saying  that  we  were 
endeavouring  to  organize  some  little  De- 
partment of  our  own  to  help  rural 
schools,  particularly  in  connection  with 
supplementary  music  for  school  con- 
certs and  occasions  of  that  nature. 
Since  the  schools  opened  for  the  present 
year  numberless  parcels  of  music  have 
been  sent  out  in  answer  to  enquiries 
which  have  averaged  one  a  day.  The  last 
enquiry  happened  to  be  from  Prince 
Edward  Island.  This  is  just  one  con- 
crete example  of  the  help  we  have  tried 
to  give  from  the  office. 
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One  of  our  last  letters  from  England 
was  from  a  retired  Army  officer  who 
had  been  living  in  France  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  with  a  family  of  three 
boys.  He  felt  that  the  opportunities  in 
France  were  limited,  and  was  consider- 
ing emigration  to  Canada,  so  he  wrote 
to  ask  for  some  idea  of  educational 
facilities  in  this  country.  We  supplied 
this  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  I  hope, 
as  a  result,  it  will  mean  that  he  and  his 
family  will  tranship  to  Canada. 

Then  we  have  recently  made  arrange- 
ments for  no  less  than  five  teachers  to 
go  to  Paris  at  Christmas  to  study  the 
French  language.  Two  of  these  teachers 
come  from  Manitoba;  I  cannot  recollect 
from  which  Provinces  the  others  come. 

Another  letter  we  received  was  from 
a  family  moving  from  British  Columbia 
to  Ontario.  Their  children  were  in  cer- 
tain grades,  and  they  wrote  asking  for 
information  as  to  what  grade  they  would 
enter  in  Ontario. 

Yet  another  recent  letter  was  from  a 
family  going  to  liVe  in  the  south  of 
France  for  the  winter,  and  they  asked 
us  if  we  would  supply  the  names  of  es- 
tablished schools  in  Mentone,  in  Ri- 
viera, which  we  were  very  glad  to  do. 

I  just  mention  these  few  illustrations 
as  showing  the  type  of  enquiry  we  have 
had,  and  which  we  are  trying  to  meet. 

Bureau  of  Education — Report  of 
Committee. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  going  now  to 
ask  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  we  met  last  night  and 
discussed  this  matter,  and  it  was  felt  as 
we  discussed  it  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Mr.  Massey  and  myself,  perhaps,  to 
present  this,  and  Dr.  Colquhoun  would 
not  necessarily  be  associated  with  it,  al- 
though I  think  Dr.  Colquhoun  was  not 
opposed  to  any  part;  but  we  thought  it 
would  come  better  as  a  thing  presented 
to  this  Conference  by  those  who  are  not 
connected  officially  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  There  are  two  parts ; 
the  second  depends  upon  the  first.  I 
would  like  you  to  observe,  also,  that  we 
are  not  committing  and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  commit  this  Conference  to  any- 


thing definite  apart  from  certain  lines. 
I  shall  read  it: — 

Representatives  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Education  beg  to  recommend  to 
the  Conference  of  Ministers  and  Deputy 
Ministers  that  the  Conference  submit  to 
the  Government  of  the  Provinces  the 
proposal : — 

That  a  Bureau  of  Education  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Governments  of  the 
Provinces. 

That  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  be: 

(a)  The  collection  and  publication  of 
reports  on  Educational  matters,  pro- 
blems, and  developments  in  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion,  throughout  the 
British  Empire  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

(b)  Such  other  functions  as  may  be 
delegated  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Conference  of  the  Provincial  Depart- 
ments of  Education. 

That  by  the  agreement  of  the  Pro- 
vinces a  Director  be  appointed  and  sec- 
retarial assistance  be  provided,  repre- 
senting both  languages. 

iSiR  Robert  Falconer:  That  is  the 
function  of  the  Bureau  in  a  general 
way,  and  the  suggestion  is  that  this 
Conference  submit  this  to  the  different 
Provinces.  Then  the  second  part  follows 
on  the  assumption  that  it  may  be  agreed 
to  by  the  Provinces,  but  the  second  part 
will  not  come  into  action  until  the  Pro- 
vinces themselves  authorize  some  action: 

Further,  they  recommend  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Confer- 
ence -consisting  of  the  Deputy  Ministers 
and  Superintendents  of  Education  of 
all  the  Provinces  to  carry  these  pro- 
posals into  effect  whenever  they  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Governments  of 
the  Provinces.  That  the  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Education  from  Manitoba  be 
Convenor  of  this  Committee. 

Sm  Robert  Falconer:  We  thought, 
also,  that  someone  should  be  named  as 
the  Convenor,  in  order  that  action 
might  be  taken,  therefore,  we  named  the 
Deputy  Minister  from  Manitoba .  I  beg 
to  submit  this  resolution  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  Chairman:  In  what  manner  do 
you  wish  it  dealt  with?  There  can  be  a 
motion  for  its  adoption  or  otherwise. 

Hon.  Mr.  MoGreror:  What  occurs 
to  me.    Sir  Robert,  in  defining  the  func- 
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tions  of  the  iBureau,  if  you  are  going  to 
make  it  practically  world-wide  in  scopt 
are  you  not  simply  duplicating  work 
that  has  been  already  done  toy  other 
Bureaux  ? 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:    You  refer  to 

that   third   clause "and    other    parts 

of  the  world?" 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor;    Yes. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  The  real  rea- 
son for  that  is  in  order  to  get  some 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  in  other 
countries.  France,  for  instance,  has  its 
educational  experiments.  We  ought  to 
know  in  Canada  what  France  is  doing 
educationally.  Italy  has  Dr.  Montes- 
sori's  method.  Take  the  practical  ques- 
tion that  is  coming  up  now — you  are  all 
more  or  less  familiar  with  it — I  suppose 
it  is  being  worked  out  in  the  United 
States  as  much  as  anywhere,  that  is, 
these  intelligence  tests.  Now,  nobody 
knows  what  is  in  them  yet,  whether  any- 
thing will  come  of  them  or  not,  but 
probably  every  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  being  asked  its  opinion  on  these 
intelligence  tests,  and  in  the  Universi- 
ties we  are  very  often  asked  whetHer  we 
are  going  to  take  them  for  Matricula- 
tion. Well,  how  many  people  know  much 
as  to  what  is  involved  in  intelligence 
tests?  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  very 
wide  survey  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I 
know  some  of  our  professors  of  psy^ 
chology  have  very  indifferent  opinions 
of  it;  you  read  different  journals  and 
get  all  sorts  of  opinions.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  experiments  in  educa- 
tion all  over  the  world,  and  it  is  simply 
for  this  Bureau  to  be  en  rapport  with 
everything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  think  I  can  sub- 
scribe to  the  preface  to  this  Resolution, 
"That  a  Bureau  of  Education  be  estab- 
lished." But  I  do  not  know  how  far  we 
are  going  to  get  in  establishing  a  Bureau. 
We  may  have  some  idea  of  how  it  may 
be  established;  another  Government 
down  East  may  have  another  idea. 
There  is  not  very  much  in  this. 

iSiR  Robert  Falconer:  Is  that  not 
for  the  Committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  They  further  re- 
commend "that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed"— last  clause. 

Dr.  Parmalee:    After  they  decide. 

The   Chairman:      The     question     is 


whether  this  Conference  is  in  favour  of 
establishing  a  Bureau. 

Dr.  Parmalee:  Or  in  favour  of  going 
on  far  enough  to  establish. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  It  does  not 
commit  this  Conference  at  all.  Accord- 
ing to  this  resolution,  this  Conference 
is  not  even  wedded  to  the  principle.  All 
that  is  involved  here  is  that  this  Con- 
ference should  agree  to  send  the  pro- 
posal, as  outlined  here,  to  the  Govern- 
ments for  their  consideration.  Now,  the 
proposal  consists  of  these  three  parts — 
the  functions,  which  are  tWo-fold,  and 
that  a  Director  should  be  appointed  to 
carry  them  out.  That  is  what  is  pro- 
posed for  the  Governments  to  consider. 
Now,  if  that  general  idea  of  a  Bureau 
meets  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gov- 
ernments, then  it  has  to  be  carried  into 
eifect  somehow.  Now,  how?  We  think 
that  steps  should  be  taken  here  and  now 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  the  Deputy 
Ministers  and  Superintendents  of  Edu- 
cation to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  Provinces.  It  is  not  the 
will  of  this  Conference;  it  depends  upon 
the  action  of  the  Governments;  but  if 
the  Governments  of  the  Provinces  are 
favourable  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to 
have  to  call  another  Conference  to- 
gether. 

The  Chairman  :  To  put  this  into  effect 
will  it  not  require  the  carrying  of  a 
resolution  here  that  it  be  adopted? 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  I  should  not 
think  so.  That  is  left  with  each  Gov- 
ernment, to  decide  whether  they  are  will- 
ing to  adopt  it. 

The  Chairman:  This  is  merely  a  re- 
port? 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  Yes,  and  the 
proposal  to  establish  such  a  Bureau  as 
is  outlined  here  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Governments  for  consideration;  then 
if  they  al^e  favourable  to  carry  it  out, 
we  recommend  this  as  the  method.  We 
do  not  even  commend  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  May  I  say,  on  be- 
half of  Quebec,  that  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  ready  to  treat  the  docu- 
ment which  is  now  submitted  to  the 
Conference  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education  that  this  matter  be  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  different  Gov- 
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ernments  represented  here,  without  this 
document  taking  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion, and  without  its  being  voted  upon 
or  accepted  either  in  fact  or  in  principle. 
I  might  state  that  I  understood  it  was 
the  desire  yesterday  of  all  the  members 
here  that  all  questions  ibe  set  out  very 
frankly  before  the  Conference,  and  that 
no  thought  be  kept  back;  and  I  doubt 
very  much,  even  supposing  Quebec  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
in  the  interests  of  education  that  such 
a  compiling  Bureau  should  exist,  that 
such  an  investigating  Bureau  should  be 
formed,  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  could 
subscribe  to  a  resolution  which  takes  as 
granted  that  in  matters  of  education 
Quebec  would  at  any  time  delegate  other 
functions  than  those  mentioned  in  para- 
graph (a) . 

T  just  wanted  to  say  these  few  words 
so  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  our  standing  here.  It  is,  for 
me,  rrerely  a  recommendation  by  the  Na- 
tional Council.  I  do  not  take  it  even 
as  the  expression  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Conference;  and  I  would  go  to  my 
Government  and  say,  "The  National 
Council  is  asking  us  to  do  this."  There- 
fore, as  far  as  this  resolution  would  be 
concerned  as  a  resolution  expressing  on 
a  matter  of  principle  or  even  on  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  would  not  be  ready  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  Then  may  I 
ask  Hon.  Mr.  David  whether  he  would 
be  opposed  to  the  second  part — that  a 
committee  be  appointed? 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  If  I  understand  well. 
Sir  Robert,  your  idea  is  merely  to  place 
before  the  Provinces  of  Canada  the  ex- 
pression of  a  desire  on  your  part  that 
this  matter  be  studied? 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:    Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  Do  you  not  believe 
that  we  are  logical  in  our  position  when 
we  say  we  are  not  declaring  just  now, 
because  we  are  not  authorized,  whether 
we  are  for  or  against  your  recommen- 
dation? If  we  are,  then  the  suggestion 
you  just  make  can  be  applicable  to  the 
first  part  of  your  recommendation;  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  Provinces,  then  why 
think  and  speak  of  the  second?  If  the 
different  Provinces  are  agreeable  to  a 
Bureau,  then  the  necessity  of  a  Commit- 
tee will   show  itself;   but  until  then   do 


you  not  think  it  is  better  to  let  well 
enough  alone,  and  for  the  moment  wait 
until  the  different  Governments  have 
decided  on  the  principle  of  it? 

iSiR  Robert  Falconer:  Yes,  but  then 
my  difficulty  is  this,  that  that  precludes 
absolutely  any  action.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  action  can  be  taken. 

iThe  Chairman:  Unless  there  is  a 
Committee  appointed? 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  Unless  there 
is,  I  do  not  see  who  is  to  take  action. 
Here  is  a  conference  that  has  been  called 
together  to  consider  educational  ques- 
tions. Now,  if  you  do  not  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Conference,  representing 
the  Governments  that  are  represented 
here,  I  myself  think  the  whole  thing  will 
disappear.  Take  Quebec;  suppose  Que- 
bec resolved  in  favour  of  appointing  such 
a  Bureau,  to  whom  is  Quebec  to  an- 
nounce that  it  is  in  favour?  Suppose 
Ontario  does;  suppose  others  do;  to 
whom  is  announcement  to  be  made  of 
their  favour  or  disfavour?  If  there  is 
disfavour,  then  of  course  it  drops.  If 
they  are  favourable,  then  there  ought  to 
be  some  body  who  could  put  it  into 
effect.  This  is  my  only  reason,  and  this 
is  my  difficulty;  otherwise  I  am  afraid 
if  we  do  not  pass  that  second  part  the 
whole  thing  disappears. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  There  is  another 
point,  too.  Suppose  we  take  the  first 
part  of  the  report — "Representatives  of 
the  National  Council  of  Education  beg 
to  recommend  .  .  .  that  a  Bureau  of 
Education  be  established  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Provinces."  Suppose  this 
is  submitted  to  the  different  Provincial 
Governments,  where  is  the  clearing- 
house for  the  counting  up  of  the  differ- 
ent opinions? 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  There  must  be 
some  one  appointed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baker:  I  would  move  that 
the  Conference  accept  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  that  this  Conference  sub- 
mit to  the  Governments  of  the  Provinces 
this  proposal,  including  the  last  clause. 

It  certainly  is  true  that  our  coming 
here  is  completely  inoperative  so  far  as 
this  proposition  is  concerned  if  this  final 
provision  is  not  made.  Whether  or  not 
our  Governments  will  choose  to  do  this 
no  one  here  is  in  a  position  to  say,  I 
j^fancy.     I  would  not  attempt  to  say  so; 
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and  in  moving-  this  I  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I  am  not  committing  my- 
self to  the  proposition  of  urging  my 
Government  to  do  this,  but  I  move  that 
we  submit  this — that  this  'Conference 
recommends  that  it  *be  submitted  to  the 
Governments. 

Hon.  'Mr.  Latta:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  made  my  point  clear  throug'h 
my  inability  to  express  myself.  I  will 
make  my  point  again ;  I  do  not  think  you 
have  caught  it  yet.  We  make  a  recom- 
mendation to  our  Government,  then  this 
document  says: 

Further,  they   recommend   that   a 
Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Con- 
ference consisting  of     the     Deputy 
Ministers  and    iSuperintendents     of 
Education   of   all   the    Provinces    to 
carry  these  proposals  into  effect. 
Well,  the  proposals  cannot  be  carried 
into   effect  until  the   Governments   pass 
upon  them. 

Dr.  Parmalee:  Read  the  conclusion 
of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  "Whenever  they 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Provinces."  Well,  who  is 
going  to  gather  that  information  to- 
gether? We  have  no  right  to  appoint 
the  Committee  here  now,  under  this  docu- 
ment, according  to  my  reading  of  it,  until 
the  proposals  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Governments.  Now,  how  are  we  going 
to  know? — 

Further,  they   recommend   that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Con- 
ference   consisting    of    the    Deputy 
Ministers    and    Superintendents    of 
Education  of  all  the  Provinces. 
So  we  cannot  appoint  a  committee  to- 
day, because  we  don't     know     whether 
they   are   authorized — unless     you     ap- 
point a  committee     now     which  will  be 
dormant  until  some  position  is  reached. 
Sir  Robert  Falconer:     That  is  pre- 
cisely the  idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  Following  the  idea 
enunciated  by  Mr  Latta,  I  should  think 
that  there  is  only  the  one  way  that  we 
want  to  deal  with  this  question  in  a  Par- 
liamentary manner.  It  would  be  that 
the  suggestion  and  the  recommendation 
of  the  National  Council  be  made  to  this 
Conference  that  the  Deputy  Ministers 
and  Ministers  attending  this  Conference 
be  good  enough  to   submit  to  their  dif- 


ferent Governments  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  National  Council.  If  at  any 
time  we  are  authorized  by  our  Govern- 
ments to  accept  the  principle,  then  each 
Government,  on  its  own  side,  will  com- 
municate with  the  National  Council,  and 
then  we  can  be  convened,  and  we  can 
assemble  and  accept  the  formation  of  the 
Bureau  as  these  recommendations  de- 
sired to  be  authorized. 

Dr.  iMgKay:  This  is  not  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Council.  I  take  it  that  it 
is  a  Conference  between  the  National 
Council  and  the  Provincial  Governments. 
I  fancy  that  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  if  I  had  to  approach  our 
Government  the  first  and  principal  ques- 
tion with  them  would'  be,  "How  much 
will  it  cost  us?"  The  Governments  are 
^especially  interested  at  the  present  time 
in  the  amount  of  money  to  be  expended 
in  the  advancement  of  education — per- 
haps a  great  deal  more  so  than  we  are. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  Mr.  Chairman 
I  think  that  that  is  certainly  a  very  per- 
tinent point  Dr.  McKay  has  just  made, 
but  that  is  exactly  what  this  committee 
has  to  do.  Suppose  the  Governments 
were  in  favour  of  this  Bureau,  then  this 
Committee — or  as  Mr.  David  has  just 
suggested,  a  similar  committee  appointed 
by  the  Governments  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Council — would  sit  down  and 
work  out  how  much  this  Bureau  is  to 
cost;  how  much  we  are  to  pay  the  Di- 
rector ;  the  iSecretariat,  how  much  should 
that  be,  and  office  assistance;  general 
maintenance  and  equipment,  how  much 
would  that  come  to;  and  then  what  pro- 
portion of  that  would  go  to  the  differ- 
ent Provinces.  Then  before  it  was  fin- 
ally adopted  it  would  have  to  go  back  to 
the  Provinces,  which  would  then  say 
whether  they  were  willing  to  go  into  the 
scheme.  This  committee  would  simply 
draw  up  the  details  of  the  scheme.  We 
are  not  prepared  here,  as  representatives 
of  the  (National  Council — I  myself,  as  a 
member  of  that  Council,  certainly  would 
not  be  prepared — to  say  here  and  now 
what  the  total  amount  would  be,  or  how 
much  each  Province  would  contribute.  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  of  agreement  after- 
wards on  details;  what  is  essential  is 
such  an  organization  as  would  carry  out 
these  functions  of  the  Bureau.  Then, 
after  this  Committee  had     worked     out 
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these  details,  they  would  say  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Quebec,  and  to  every  other 
Government,  "This  is  our  detailed 
scheme;  are  you  willing  now  to  proceed?" 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  sympathize  to 
a  very  great  degree  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  David — that  we  cannot 
at  this  stage  commit  our  Governments. 
At  the  same  time  I  feel,  with  Sir  Robert 
Falconer,  that  we  are  not  getting  any- 
where at  all  unless  we  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee or  some  body  that  will  embody 
these  proposals  in  such  a  shape  that 
they  can  be  submitted  to  the  various 
Provincial  Governments.  I  cannot  see 
any  objection  to  this  recommendation  of 
a  Committee;  it  seems  to  me  the  only 
way  of  making  progress.  If  we  adjourn 
this  Conference  without  doing  anything 
of  that  kind,  we  are  simply  in  the  same 
stage  as  w^e  were  before  we  met.  Per- 
sonally I  quite  fall  in  with  the  idea  of 
appointing  the  Deputy  Ministers  and 
Superintendents  to  bring  this  matter  in 
concxete  shape  before  the  various  Pro- 
vincial Governments. 

Dr.  Merchant  :  That  is  just  the  weak- 
ness of  this  scheme.  I  do  not  object  to 
this  scheme  at  all,  but  I  suggested  yes- 
terday that  a  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed first,  and  that  they  should  do  ex- 
actly what  you  propose — prepare  a  com- 
plete outline  to  present  to  the  local  Gov- 
ernments in  order  that  they  may  have 
something  to  vote  on.  Now,  when  this 
goes  to  iNew  Brunswck,  for  instance, 
they  are  not  represented  here,  and  the 
first  question  that  will  come  up — it  will 
come  up  in  our  own  Province — will  be 
what  will  this  thing  cost?  This  is  cer- 
tain to  be  turned  down  by  some  of  the 
Governments,  because  they  will  not  pass 
on  the  general  proposition  until  they 
know  what  it  is  going  to  cost.  Now,  if 
the  Committee  were  first  to  take  up 
Number  One,  and  let  the  committee  out- 
line the  scope  and  scheme,  and  the  work- 
ing of  it,  and  then  have  a  detailed 
scheme  to  present — not  necessarily  the 
.scheme  to  be  adopted  in  all  details — the 
Provincial  Governments  would  have 
something  directly  before  them.  Can- 
not we  do  what  you  propose — pass  on 
to  the  Committee,  let  the  Committee  get 
to  work,  and  let  it  work  out  the  scope 
and  the  methods  of  carrying  it  out,  and 
the  distribution  of  costs,     and     possibly 


different  plans  for  meeting  the  costs? 
Let  the  Committee  work.  You  see,  as 
Dr.  Falconer  says,  you  would  Have  to 
go  to  the  Governments  twice — first  for 
the  approval  of  the  general  scheme,  and 
then  for  the  approval  of  the  detailed 
scheme.  Why  cannot  we  get  the  detailed 
scheme  first? 

The  Chairman:  How  can  you  get  the 
approval  of  the  general  scheme  first? 
If  you  go  before  the  Government  or  the 
Minister  he  would  have  to  say,  "How 
can  I  make  up  my  cost?" 

Dr.  Merchant:  Why  not  here  ap- 
prove of  the  general  scheme,  and  take 
action  here  in  appointing  a  committee, 
with  the  view  of  presenting  something 
(.juite  definite  to  the  Governments  for 
their  consideration? 

The  Chairman  :  Well,  how  is  it  to  be 
done,  gentlemen? 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  I  am  quite 
willing  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Merchant,  that  this  Committee  be  ap- 
I)ointed  at  once.  What  we  were  asked 
to  do  was  to  bring  in  some  account  of 
what  the  functions  of  this  Bureau  would 
be.  Now,  there  we  have  outlined  it  for 
you,  I  think  under  these  headings — 
dissemination  of  reports,  the  collection 
and  publication  of  reports  and  "other 
functions."  I  would  be  willing  to  drop 
that,  Mr.  David,  if  you  want  to  drop  it, 
and  if  it  seems  to  contravene  in  any  way 
what  I  said  yesterday. 

Hon.  iMr.  David:  Sir  Robert,  I  may 
say  right  away  that  I  do  not  doubt  the 
entire  good  faith  and  good  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  would  not  like 
tc  drop  it.  Why  should  we  not  put  in 
the  words  "unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
Provincial    Governments"? 

Sir  Robert  Falconer  :  Yes,  that  might 
be  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  You  would  be  com- 
mitting the  National  Council.  Suppos- 
ing five  or  six  Provinces  may  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  work  with  the  National 
Council,  and  two  or  three  may  refrain 
from  it,  shall  we  deprive  the  five  or  six 
from  working  it  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  Under  clause 
(b). 

Hon.  Mr.  Baker:  My  idea  is  that  the 
scheme  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess if  we  proceed  on  the  method  Dr. 
Merchant  has  outlined.    I  know  that  my 
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Government  will  say  first,  "What  is  it 
going  to  do?  and  what  is  it  going  to 
cost?" — and  it  will  not  commit  itself  to 
anything  without  finding  the  cost.  I 
think  if  a  concrete  scheme  were  submit- 
ted we  would  be  more  apt  to  get  enough 
Provinces  to  go  in  and  make  a  working 
thing  of  it  than  we  will  as  proposed. 

Mr.  Gibson:  On  that  matter  of  cost 
I  would  make  this  observation,  that  it 
may  cost  just  whatever  the  Provinces  will 
that  it  shall  cost.  I  feel  that  if  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada  were  convinced  of  the 
value  of  such  a  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
were  seized  of  its  importance,  they  would 
say  they  would  pay  for  it.  We  can  con- 
trol the  matter  of  cost  by  the  matter  of 
organization.  I  think  we  are  worrying 
ourselves  needlessly  about  the  matter  of 
costs. 

There  is  one  matter  which,  to  my  mind, 
is  not  adequately  covered  in  the  resolu- 
tion. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
life  and  work  of  the  student  body  of 
Canada  to-day  is  very  different  from 
what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  One  of 
the  accepted  methods  of  educational  ac- 
complishment to-day  in  Canada  is 
through  the  investigation  of  the  most 
recent  articles  dealing  with  every  aspect 
of  education  that  students  have  to  deal 
with.  For  the  last  ten  years  or  more  I 
have  been  receiving  the  monthly  list  of 
all  the  latest  literature  and  publications 
of  the  United  iStates  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, and  rarely  do  I  put  down  that 
monthly  list — I  received  one  the  day  be- 
fore I  left  Victoria — without  immedi- 
ately ordering  something  that  I  might 
want  from  Washington.  Now,  this  is 
what  I  plead  for — for  the  student  body 
of  Canada  to-day.  We  have  in  our  Uni- 
versities many  thousands  of  bright  young 
men  and  women  to  whom  this  appeals 
immediately.  We  have  in  our  Normal 
Schools  a  large  number  of  young  peo- 
ple desiring  such  information,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  provided  for  in  the  resolu- 
tion. It  says,  "Collection  and  publication 
of  reports."  I  think  this  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  functions  that  I  have 
in  mind  for  such  a  Bureau.  The  words, 
"Educational  matters,  problems,  and  de- 
velopments in  the  Provinces  of  the  Do- 
minion," etc.,  are  very  ambiguous.  Then 
the  words  are  added,  "throughout  the 
British  Empire  and  other  parts  of  the 


world."  Now,  I  think  that  these  import- 
ant leading  articles  of  an  educational 
character  should  be  made  available 
through  such  a  Bureau  for  the  student 
body  of  Canada.  I  am  pleading  for  the 
students  of  Canada,  as  I  did  yesterday. 
We  are  nearly  all  administrative  officers 
here  this  morning.  Are  we  adequately 
representing  the  great  student  body  of 
Canada  to-day?  If  we  are,  I  think  we 
will  consider  that  it  is  high  time  to  make 
available  to  all  those  students  much 
valuable  information  through  special 
articles  and  bulletins  which  they  are  not 
able  to  receive  at  the  present  time. 

iMR.  Fletcher:  I  think  the  real  point 
is  touched  by  Dr.  Merchant,  and  was 
touched  by  him  yesterday — that  if  we 
are  to  make  progress  we  must  have 
something  concrete.  There  is  a  certain 
minimum  establishment  which  would 
have  to  be  set  up  if  this  Bureau  becomes 
a  real  thing,  and  some  Committee  ought 
to  determine  what  that  minimum  estab- 
lishment is  and  what  it  is  likely  to  cost. 
Then  we  know  that  at  the  start  there  is 
a  certain  investment.  What  will  be  done 
bx3yond  that  in  the  way  of  expansion  will 
have  to  be  done  as  the  various  depart- 
ments could  agree  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  larger  contributions.  But 
there  is  a  certain  initial  sum  which  would 
have  to  be  put  into  it,  and  we  ought  to 
know  what  that  is  and  have  some  idea  of 
what  each  of  us  is  expected  to  contribute 
in  order  to  start  this  going.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  make  headway  with  our 
Governments  otherwise.  While  we  in 
Manitoba  are  quite  in  favour  of  a  Bu- 
reau of  this  'kind,  we  do  not  get  any- 
where by  approving  of  the  principle  of 
a  Bureau.  This  is  a  very  immaterial 
affair.  The  question  is,  how  much 
would  we  be  expected  to  spend  upon  it  as 
our  share,  whether  $1,000,  $2,000,  or 
$3,000.  What  we  need  is  to  get  a  con- 
crete proposition  and  submit  it  to  the 
various  Departments  and   Governments. 

Dr.  Parmalee:  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
too  anxious  to  settle  all  things  that  are 
to  be  settled  here  to-day.  It  cannot  be 
done.  If  you  agree  on  any  general  prin- 
ciple, if  we  think  that  this  thing  is  worth 
going  on  with  at  all,  we  would  say,  with- 
oui:  much  hair-splitting,  "We  will  ask 
somebody — one  or  two  or  ten,  or  as 
many  men  as  we  like — to  make  concrete 
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proposals  to-morrow  in  regard  to  every- 
thing." But  we  will  never  get  on  if  we 
try  to  settle  everything  to-day;  it  cannot 
be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  have  a  proposal  to 
make.  I  think  all  that  should  be  done 
is  to  ask  the  Governments  to  consider 
the  proposal  of  establishing  a  Bureau. 
That  is  Number  One.  If  they  do  not" 
agree  to  that,  then  we  are  done;  why 
waste  any  more  time? 

The  Chairman:  Would  not  the  first 
question  be,  What  would  it  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  would  recommend 
that  each  Government  be  asked  to  con- 
sider the  proposition,  Shall  we  establish 
a  Bureau? 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  Who  will  ask 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  would  prefer  that 
Section  (b)  should  have  the  words,  "The 
unanimous  consent  of  every  Department 
of  Education."  I  want  to  take  home  to 
my  Government  the  question  of  consid- 
ering che  proposal  of  establishing  a  Bu- 
reau. If  my  Government  considers  it 
favourably,  then  take  the  second  step 
and  appoint  a  representative  on  the  Com- 
mittee— the  Deputy  Minister  or  Minister 
of  Education — ^to  show  they  are  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  proposal.  Then 
when  this  committee  is  established  in 
this  way  let  it  work  out  a  detailed  plan 
giving  cost,  etc.,  and  let  us  appoint  some- 
body to  attend  to  the  correspondence 
until  such  time  as  the  committee  reports. 
After  that  committee  is  constituted,  who- 
ever carries  on  the  correspondence  would 
see  to  the  convenience  of  the  different 
parts  and  submit  to  their  Governments 
the  detailed  proposition. 

Dr.  McKay:  We  can  assume  that  if 
there  is  a  contribution  it  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  population. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Don't  mind  that;  let 
us  have  the  principles  first,  then  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee.  If  the  prin- 
ciple falls  down,  why  go  into  the  other 
matters? 

Dr.  Merchant:  Make  a  motion,  Mr. 
Latta. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  have  put  it  in  this 
way: — that  a  proposal  be  submitted — 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  Would  you  accept 
such  an  amendment  as  this: — 

"That  the  recommendation  made  by 

the  National  Council  of  Education  con- 


cerning the  formation'  of  a  Canadian 
Bureau  be  tabled,  and  before  taking 
any  action  on  it  by  way  of  formation 
of  Committees  or  otherwise  the  matter 
be  discussed  directly  by  the  National 
Council  and  educational  representatives 
of  the  different  Provincial  Governments 
of   Canada." 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  That  would  not  pre- 
clude the  introduction  of  something  like 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  Would  you  be  agree- 
able to  second  this? 
Hon.  Mr.  Latta:     Yes. 
Hon.  Mr.  David:     Then  I  will  move 
that  which  I  have  read. 

Sir  Robert  Falconer:  Does  that 
mean  that  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation has  to  approach  each  Pi'ovincial 
Government?  Are  we  not  really  ap- 
proaching the  Governments  now?  And 
could  not  you  as  representatives  of  the 
Governments  carry  these  things  to  your 
Governments  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  What  I  wanted  to 
suggest  was  that  the  Governments  con- 
sider the  proposition.  There  must  first 
be  a  recommendation,  in  writing,  asking 
us  to  accept  it.  We  can  hardly  accept 
it;  we  cannot  even  accept,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  say,  ta:ble  your  presentation; 
then  I  would  move  as  I  said.  I  say,  ac- 
cept this  proposition,  that  nothing  be 
done  until  the  representatives  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  representatives  of  the 
various  Provinces.  Then  they  can  come 
and  make  a  representation  to  the  differ- 
ent Governments  of  the  Provinces — "Will 
you  suggest  to  your  Government  the 
recommendation  that  has  been  tabled  a 
moment  ago?" 

iSiR  Robert  Falconer:  That  is  really 
what  we  are  asking.  The  National  Coun- 
cil is  asking  the  representative  Govern- 
ments here  to  convey  their  proposition  to 
their  Governments.  That  is  really  what 
we  are  asking.  Tha;t  is,  formally  what 
we  mean  by  the  first  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Here  is  my  motion: 
"The  National  Council  of  Education 
recommends  to  the  Conference  of 
Ministers  and  Deputy  Ministers,  that 
this  Conference  requests  the  Provincial 
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Government  of  Canada  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  la  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  functions  of  which  shall  be: 
"(a)  The  collection  and  publication 
of  reports  on  educational  matters, 
problems,  and  developments  in  the 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion,  throughout 
the  British  Empire  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

"(b)  Such  other  functions  as  may  be 
delegated  to  it  from  time  to  time." 
I  would  only  recommend  that  tihey  con- 
sider the  proposal,  that  each  Government 
agree  to  the  consideration  of  such  pro- 
posal— that  each  Government  agree  that 
it  is  worth  consideration;  that  they  ap- 
point representatives  on  a  Committee; 
that  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  sub- 
mit a  proposal  in  detail.  Immediately 
the  Committee  is  established,  then  this 
Conference  ceases  to  exist. 

Mr.  Ross:  Have  you  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  Secretary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  There  will  be  a  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  feel  very  much 
in  sympathy  with  the  resolution  proposed 
by  Mr.  Latta. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  You  had  better  wait 
until  I  draft  it.  I  have  no  objections 
to  saying  that  this  Conference  recom- 
mends it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  do  not  see  why 
you  say  the  National  Council  recommends 
it.  Simply  say  the  Conference  recom- 
mends it. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  Would  you  agree 
that  the  Conference  recommends  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  would.  We 
are  not  committing  ourselves  to  anything. 
I  feel  that  if  we  don't  do  that  we  are 
not  doing  anything.  We  are  not  getting 
anywhere.    That  is  my  difficulty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Baker:  The  Conference 
recommends  that  the  Ministers  bring  it 
before   their  Governments. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  But  we  are  here,  if 
I  understand  well,  by  the  Provincial 
Governments,  and  the  National  Council 
of  Education  is  present.  Suppose  you 
have  a  Board  of  Directors  on  a  big 
company;  suppose  a  representative  of 
another  firm  comes  in  and  makes  a  pro- 
posal that  has  to  go  before  the  share- 
holders, what  will  the  Directors  say  to 
the  representatives  of  that  firm?— "Gen- 


tlemen, leave  your  suggestion  and  we  will 
submit  it  to  the  sharehoilders."  That  is 
exactly  the  purpose  of  my  resolution.  I 
say,  "Table  your  suggestion;  put  it  be- 
fore the  Conference;  we  decide  to  take 
absolutely  no  action  on  it."  Simply  vote 
this  resolution.  When  this  is  voted,  get 
the  National  Council.  They  say,  "Now, 
you  have  tabled  this  recommendation, 
will  you  transmit  it  to  your  various 
Governments?"  And  I  will  say,  "Cer- 
tainly."    But  there  is  nothing  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  agree  with  you. 

Hon.  'Mr.  David:  If  it  was  a  member 
of  the  Conference,  if  it  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  of  Saskat- 
chewan who  said,  "I  move,  gentlemen, 
that  the  Conference  take  into  considera- 
tion this, — very  well.  But  these  gentle- 
men are  not  members  of  the  Conference; 
they  are  assistants  to  it,  and  they  are 
maMng  suggestions,  and  we  are  very 
glad  to  see  them  here,  but  we  have  first 
to  deal  with  the  suggestion  they  submit 
to  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  move,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  we  adjourn. 

The  Conference  adjourned  at  one 
o'clock  until  three  o'clock  p,m. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Afternoon/  Session. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  31,  1922. 

Conference  resumed  at  3  p.m. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  When  we  adjourned 
we  had  a  proposition  in  our  minds  that 
we  thought  would  be  probably  acceptable 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  we  could  unani- 
mously agree  to.  While  we  were  at 
luncheon  at  Government  House  Dr. 
Waugh  was  kind  enough  to  draft  wlhat 
he  considered  to  be  the  idea  I  had  in 
mind,  and  submit  it  to  me,  and  with 
some  qualifications  I  have  this  resolution. 
I  fully  appreciate  the  technical  points 
made  by  Mr.  David.  What  he  said  was 
that  this  Conference  should  only  commit 
itself  to  a  transference  to  the  Provincial 
Government  of  suggestions  made  by  the 
National  Council.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
modify  this  to  attain  that  one  point.  All 
we  agreed  to  was  to  plan  to  submit  the 
proposition  from  the  National  Council  of 
Education  to  the  Provincial  Govei'nments, 
and  the  motion  would  read  this  way: — 
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"That  this  Conference  grant  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation to  respectfully  submit  to  the 
Governments  of  the  Provinces  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  purposes  or  any  of  these 
outlined  below: — 

"1.  (a) — The  collection  and  publica- 
tion of  reports  on  Educational  matters, 
problems,  and  development  in  the  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Dominion,  throughout  the 
British  Empire  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

"(b)  Such  other  functions  as  may  be 
delegated  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  the 
common  consent  of  all  the  Provincial 
Departments  of  Education;  and, 

(2).  That  the  Provincial  Governments 
favouring  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Bureau  appoint  a  delegate  to  a  further 
Conference  to  consider  and  report  to 
their  respective  Governments  upon 
pla'^s  for  the  organization  and  main- 
tenance of  such  a  Bureau  if  found 
piractical,  and  that  the  necessary  corre- 
spondence to  carry  these  proposals  into 
effect  be  conducted  by  Major  Ney, 
Secretary  of  the  present  Conference." 
Hon.  Mr.  lLatta:  I  move  that. 
The  Chairman:  Is  there  any  date  set 
as  to  when? 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  No,  I  left  that  out. 
The  second  paragraph  is  the  request  of 
the  National  Council. 

The  Chairman  :  Are  you  putting  that 
in  the  form  of  a  resolution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  It  should  be  an 
amendment  to  the  report.  Sir  Robert 
Falconer  brought  in  the  report  from  the 
Committee  properly  constituted  by  this 
Conference,  as  Chairman  he  made  his 
report  and  moved  its  adoption;  therefore 
this  resolution  should  be  in  the  nature 
of  an  amendment  to  Sir  Robert's  report. 
Sir  Robert  Falconer:  Mr.  Chairman, 
v/hat  I  brought  before  you  was  a  report 
from  this  Committee  that  was  appointed 
last  night,  but  I,  not  being  a  constituent 
member  of  this  Conference  had  no  power 
to  move  it,  and  Mr.  Baker  moved  it,  but 
it  had  no  seconder;  so  I  do  not  think  the 
report  is  formally  before  the  Conference 
as  far  as  I  remember. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Then  the  report,  as 
Sir  Robert  shows,  is  not  before  the  Con- 


ference, so  tliis  will  be  a  resolution.  I 
move  that  resolution. 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  second  it,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  better  to  put  some  sort  of  a  time  limit 
on  it,  I  am  afraid  that  if  this  is  not 
done,  when  the  National  Council  meet 
here  next  Spring  it  will  end  iL 

Hon.  (Mr.  Latta:  Somebody  second  it, 
then  it  is  open  to  amendment,  and  people 
can  add  to  or  subtract  from  it. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Now  is  the  time  for 
any  person  to  move  an  amendment,  to 
put  a  time  limit  on. 

The  iChairman  (after  reading  the 
resolution).  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? Shall  I  declare  this  resolution 
carried,  gentlemen?     Carried. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

Dr.  Parmalee:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
should  be  a  report  from  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  This  Committee  is  ordinar- 
ily appointed  in  order  to  expedite  busi- 
ness, but  only  one  resolution  has  been 
sent  to  this  Committee.  Each  member 
of  the  (^.mmittee  has  taken  cognizance 
of  it,  and  has  certified  his  approval  of 
the  resolution  in  the  following  form.  This 
resolution  was  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
David  yesterday,  and  seconded  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  McGregor.  It  is  reported  to 
you  in  this  form: — 

"Resolved  that  this  Conference  of 
Ministers  and  Deputy  Ministers  of 
Education  representing  the  Provinces 
of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  Mani- 
toba, Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
British  Columbia,  declares  its  formal 
opposition  to  any  intervention,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  authorities 
or  of  private  or  of  public  institutions 
in  matters  relating  to  educational  ad- 
ministration in  the  various  Provinces, 
unless  such  intervention  is  preceded  by 
distinct  agreements  to  that  end  with 
the  Governments  of  the  Provinces  con- 
cerned; and  fui'ther  declares  that  our 
National  interests  demand  that  educa- 
tion shall  at  all  times  remain  directly 
and  absolutely  within  the  sole  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Provincial  authorities." 
The  Chairman:  Shall  I  declare  this 
resolution  carried?     Carried. 
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The  Chairman:  Gentlemen,  so  far  as 
this  general  Conference  is  concerned  the 
business  is  now  concluded,  and  I  think 
I  may  veiry  safely  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers in  attendance  at  the  Conference  on 
the  very  full  success  of  all  deliberations. 
I  am  sure  that  if  you  h:ave  all  gained  as 
much  information  as  I  have  there  is  a 
great  change  in  your  perspective  of  the 
whole  movement,  as  there  is  in  mine  now, 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  I  first 
came  in  here.  Added  to  this  is  the  very 
great  pleasure  I  have  had  throughout  all 
the  proceedings.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  you  delegates  in  attendance  have 
simply  been  studying  how  to  make  my 
duties  pleasant,  and  I  sincerely  appreci- 
ate it.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  Conference  adjourns,  I  am  sure 
those  of  us  who  have  attended  the  Con- 
ference would  not  like  the  opportunity 
to  pass  without  expressing  to  you,  as 
Chairman  of  our  Conference,  and  to  your 
chief,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Drury,  our  grateful 
thanks  for  the  courtesies  extended.  They 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  make  our  Con- 
ference pleasant  while  we  have  been  in 
the  city,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fitting  that 
I  should  move  that  a  very  sincere  vote 
of  thanks  be  tendered  to  our  Chairman, 
the  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario, 
and  to  his  Chief,  the  Premier,  for  pre- 
paring such  a  fine  welcome  and  making 
our  Stay  in  Toronto  so  pleasant  during 
the  two  days  we  have  been  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  David:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  certainly  a  question  on  which  West 
and  East  will  perfectly  agree,  and  I 
second,  with  very  great  pleasure,  the  vote 
of  thanks  proposed  by  my  very  good 
friend  Mr.  Latta.  May  I  add  that  we 
hope  this  will  be  more  than  a  very  good 
remembrance  of  everyone  who  has  assist- 
ed, and  that  there  will  come  out  of  it  a 
desire  to  meet  more  often,  and  probably 
the  next  time  to  discuss  general  questions 
pertaining  to  all  the  provinces.  I  desire 
to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  pray 
you  to  be  kind  enough  to  offer  to  the 
Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  the 
expression  of  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
very  great  kindness  you  have  shown  us 
in  every  way.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Massey:  Will  you  permit  me  to 
say   a   word  in   b^alf   of  the   National 


Council  of  Education,  and  thank  you  for 
your  courtesy  and  kindness  in  receiving 
our  suggestions?  The  relation  of  lay- 
men to  the  officials  engaged  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  education  is  perhaps 
always  a  delicate  one,  but  you  have 
made  it  very  pleasant  indeed  whenever 
we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making  any 
suggestions  to  this  Conference.  We  came 
here  as  a  rather  timid  deputation,  but 
you  have  made  us  members  of  the  educa- 
tional family  for  the  time  being,  and  we 
appreciate  it  very  much.  I  thank  you 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Council.     (Applause.) 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  you  put  the  motion  we 
must  not  forget  that  we  on  our  part  are 
indebted  to  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation for  making  this  meeting  possible. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman:     Gentlemen,    it   just 
seems  to  me  that  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning   of    this    Conference    everyone   has 
been  trying  to  feature  the  possibility  of 
saying  nice  things,  one  to  the  other.     I 
want  to  say  to  you  now  that  the  Premier, 
whenever  I  saw  him  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  sittings  of  the  Conference,  has 
expressed  his  regrets  that  he  could  not  be 
Tviore  constantly  with  you.    Might  I  just 
indicate  one  of  the    principal    reasons? 
This  is  the  last  day  of  our  fiscal  year, 
and  yesterday  and  to-day  have  been  two 
exceedingly  busy  days.    After  I  returned 
here  last  night  from  Mr.  Massey's  dinner, 
I  had  to  sit  in  Council  until  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  this  morning.     We  have 
already   had   two    Council    meetings   to- 
day,   one   this   morning   before    I    came 
here  and  one  while  you  were  at  Govern- 
ment House,  and  we  expect  to  have  an- 
other    to-night.       You     will     therefore 
understand  the  difficulty  of  the  Premier 
being  here,  and  myself  also.    I  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure    in    conveying 
your  very  kind  sentiments  to  the  Premier. 
He  is  very  sympathetic,  and  very  much 
interested   in   everything    pertaining    to 
educational  matters,  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  the  opportunity  offers  at  any  time  in 
the  near  future  the  Premier  will,  if  pos- 
sible,  be   more   in   constant   attendance. 
(Applause.) 
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Hon.  Mr.  David  :  The  problem  of  mak- 
ing a  surplus  always  requires  a  big 
effort.     (Laughter.) 

The  Chairman  :  But  it  is  worth  while. 
I  am  having  copies  of  this  resolution 
made,  and  any  of  you  who  wish  may  ob- 
tain them. 

The  Conference  closed  at  4.15  p.m. 


APPENDIX. 

A  luncheon,  tendered  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  was  given  in  the 
Speaker's  Chambers,  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  at  noon  on  Monday,  October 
30th,  and  was  attended  by  the  delegates 
to  the  Conference,  a  number  of  distin- 
guished educators  representing  various 
Universities,  the  Toronto  Board  of  Edu- 
caton,  and  other  bodies.  Rev.  Archbishop 
MacNeill  said  grace. 

Hon.  Mr,  Grant,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion -^or  Ontario,  at  the  close  of  the 
luncheon,  said: — 

Gentlemen,  the  mere  getting  together 
of  educationists  from  all  the  Provinces 
in  (this  Dominion  is  a  very  signdficant 
occurrence.  I  need  only  emphasize  the 
words  of  welcome  our  Premier  extended 
to  you  this  morning.  In  doing  so,  let  me 
say  that  this  visit  will  aJways  be  looked 
upon  by  me  as  one  of  the  pleasantest 
and  the  most  useful  of  my  whole  public 
career  in  so  far  as  m,y  official  relation  to 
education  has  been  concerned.  We  have 
been  exceedingly  delighted  to  have  you 
for  our  guests,  and  I  sincerely  hope  your 
stay  in  Toronto  may  be  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and  that  the  sentiments  I  express 
will  permeate,  as  I  am  sure  they  will, 
all  who  participate  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  next  two  days.    (Applause). 

Hon.  Mr.  Latta:  I  am  sure  I  am 
speaking  for  all  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  especially  for  those  who  are  here 
from  the  Western  Provinces,  when  I  ex- 
press thanks  to  you.  Sir,  for  the  kind 
words  you  have  spoken.  Meetings  such 
as  this  smooth  the  rough  road  the  politi- 
cians have  to  travel.  These  are  some  of 
the  bright  spots.  If  it  were  not  for  such 
pleasant  occasions  as  these  which  we  will 
enjoy  to-day  and  to-morrow  the  path  of 
the  men  who  occupy  such  positions  as  I 
do,  as  Minister  of  Education,  would  not 


be  so  smooth  as  it  is.  We  will  go  back  to 
our  several  places  feeling  profoundly 
thankful  for  the  kindly  welcome  we  have 
had  here.  Such  gatherings  as  this  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  each  other 
personally,  and  with  the  conditions  of 
the  various  parts  of  Canada  which  we 
represent,  and  thus  tend  to  develop  na- 
tional sentiment  of  the  best  kind.  It 
would  be  well  for  Canadians  of  the  pre- 
sent day  to  remember  the  hardships  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  the  other  Eastern  Provinces, 
and  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that 
to-day  there  are  pioneers  doing  similar 
work  and  enduring  such  hardships  in  the 
newer  sections  of  our  Western  country, 
which  are  being  prepared  for  those  who 
will  follow.  The  thought  that  the  present 
happy  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
settled  parts  of  this  country  involved 
hardships  to  those  pioneers  should  make 
our  citizens  to-day  grateful  for  tlie  work 
of  those  who  have  gone  before;  and  a 
general  feeling  of  appreciation  of  the 
labors  of  those  pioneers  would  do  much 
to  unify  the  best  sentiments  of  Cana- 
dians of  the  present  day.  I  thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  kind 
words  you  have  expressed,  and  I  do  so 
on  beha:lf  of  all  the  delegates  present, 
and  especially  of  those  from  the  West. 
(Applause). 

Hon.  Mr.  McGregor:  I  have  come 
from  the  oldest  Province  of  Canada  that 
enjoys  representative  Government  — 
Nova  Scotia.  It  has  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  oome  here,  and  certainly  it  has 
not  been  difficult  for  one  to  feel  at  home. 
Judging  from  the  personnel  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  educational  interests  of 
Canada  seem  to  be  largely  in  the  hands 
of  Scotchmen  or  their  descendants,  for 
the  Grants  and  McKays  and  MacNedlls 
and  Rosses  and  Grahams  and  Colqu- 
houns  and  Gibsons  and  the  rest  of  them 
are  in  evidence,  and  I  felt  very  much 
at  home.    (Laughter). 

(The  speaker  concluded  with  a  story 
illustrative  of  the  good-humour  of  Ar- 
chbishop MacNeill,  and  a  reference  to 
the  pioneers  which  was  received  with 
applause. ) 

Mr.  Vincent  Massey:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  of 
the    National    Council    of    Education   on 
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your  action  in  calling  this  Conference.    I 
think     the     results  of  it  will  he  extre- 
mely far-reaching,  and  as  has  heen  said, 
the   event  is   of   special    significance.    I 
had    not    realized    that    the    Scotchmen 
were   so   tremendously  in  the   majority. 
I  should  have  been  even  more  timid  than 
I  am  if  I  had  been  reminded  of  the  fact. 
I  recall  a  story  which  shows  how  directly 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scotchman  comes 
from  above.    A   Scotchman  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying  his  prayers  in  Gaelic, 
when   asked    why    he   never  prayed   in 
English,  replied:   "Ay,  lad,  I  dinna  like 
to  approach  the  Almighty  in  a  transla- 
tion."    (Laughter).      There    have    been 
three   very    significant  events  in  educa- 
tion in  the   last  few  years.    First,   the 
Conference  in  Winnipeg  three  years  ago, 
then  the  second,  which  was  the  Confer- 
ence   with    the    Quebec    Government    in 
1920  and  which  I  do  not  think  the  public 
realized  very  generally  took  place.   This, 
the  antecedent  of  the  Conference  to-day, 
was  one  of  the  very  greatest  importance, 
and    started    the    consideration     of     the 
major  question  which  is  now  under  dis- 
cussion.   I    am   very   glad,   as   everyone 
must  be,  to  see  such  a  large  delegation 
from    Quebec.     (Hear,    hear).      I  think, 
Sir,  we  need  Quebec  in  our  educational 
Councils.    (Hear,  hear).    We  need  them 
very   badly;    there  is   a  tremendous   lot 


which  we  can  learn  from    the    Quebec 
system.    We   must  not  forget   that  the 
spiritual  element  in  education,  which  was 
the  purpose  of  the  conference  in   Win- 
nipeg, is  exemplified  in  an  extraordinary 
and  interesting  degree  in     the     Quebec 
system  as  in  no  other  part  of  Canada. 
(Hear,    hear.)      The   third   event  is  to- 
day's conference,  which  has  a  wider  end 
in   its  application   than   the    one  before. 
And   here   I   would   like  to   congratulate 
you  and  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, for  Ontario,  Dr.  Colquhoun,  on  your 
work  in  having  brought  about  this  dis- 
tinguished   occasion.    Sometimes    in  On- 
tario it  is  suggested  we  are  a  little  com- 
placent and  stand-offish,  and  that  Ontario 
is   bounded   on  the  east  by  the   Ottawa 
River    and    on    the    west  by  the   Great 
Lakes;  but  I  think  the  Province  of  On- 
tario is   not  to  be   confined   within   any 
such  boundaries.    This  Conference  shows 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  willing 
to  co-operate  in  the  fullest  measure  with 
the    other    Provinces    on    subjects    they 
have  in  common,  and  I  think  the   deli- 
berations of  this  Conference  will  be  all 
that  those  of  us  who   are   specially  in- 
terested in  it  could  wish  or  expect  them 
to  be,  and   that  the  results  will   be  a^ 
widespread    and    as   important    as    it   is 
possible  for  them  to  be.    (Applause.) 
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